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ABSTRACT 


The focus of this study was on the impact of group and/or 
Organizational characteristics on perception of climate. A modified 
version of the Litwin and Stringer Climate Questionnaire (Form B) was 
employed to collect data from faculty members of selected Canadian 
university schools of nursing. The data were analyzed using t tests 
and F tests to determine statistically significant differences between 
and among groups on the basis of hierarchy, rank, status, experience, 
age, type of contract, and type of assignment. 

Significant differences in mean responses were found between 
administrators and teachers on the climate dimensions of reward, warmth, 
support, conflict, and identity. In each case the mean response of the 
administrators was higher than the mean response of the teachers. 

When faculty members were grouped by rank, significant differences 
were found in mean responses on the dimensions of structure, responsibility, 
reward, support, conflict and identity, with mean responses of lecturers/ 
instructors and assistant professors being lower than the mean responses 
of the associate professors and professors. 

Significant differences between the mean responses of tenured 
and non tenured members of faculty were found on only the reward climate 
dimension, with the tenured group having the higher score. 

Faculty members were also grouped by years of experience on 
present faculty and total experience in nursing education. The F test 


yielded significant differences on the climate dimensions of responsibility, 
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reward, risk, standards, and identity, with highest mean scores from those 
who had been on the present faculty for over ten years and lowest res- 
ponses shared by the groups of faculty members in their second to fourth 
years and those in their fifth to tenth years on the present faculty. 

When grouped by total experience in nursing education faculty 
members with more than ten years of experience and those in their first 
year scored significantly higher than those in their second to fourth 
or fifth to tenth years on the climate dimensions of responsibility, 
reward, support, standards, and identity. 

On the age variable, there was a significant difference on only 
the standards dimension, with the higher mean score belonging to faculty 
50 years of age and over and the lowest mean score to faculty in the 30-39 
age group. 

Part time members of faculty scored significantly higher than 
full time faculty members on the climate dimensions of structure, reward, 
support, and identity. 

Faculty members assigned to teach primarily in the classroom 
scored significantly higher than members assigned to teach primarily in 
the clinical setting on the climate dimensions of structure, responsibility, 
meward, Supporec, and confilict. 

The analyses of the data showed that some of the variables 
identified had a greater impact on perception of climate than did others. 
When faculty members were classified on the basis of rank there were 
significant differences in perception on six of the nine climate dimensions. 
There were significant differences on five dimensions on the variables of 


hierarchy, experience on present faculty, experience in nursing education, 
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and assignment. Perception was affected by type of contract on four 
climate dimensions. Age of member and tenure each had an impact on 
only one climate dimension. 

Following an analysis of the data three conclusions were drawn: 

1. Within the parameters of the study, group and organizational 
characteristics did have an impact on perceptions of climate. When 
studied on the basis of group and organizational characteristics, 
statistically significant differences were identified in the. responses 
on the climate dimensions. 

2. The independent variables which related to the member's position 
in the organization had the greatest impact on perception of organiza- 
tional climate. 

B-tnewimoact of Group, and ‘Organizational characteristics was 


greater on some dimensions of climate than on others. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Presthus (1965:vii) referred to organizations as "miniature 
societies in which the dominant values of society are inculcated and 
sought in a more structured, spatially restricted context." Organiza- 
tions may be viewed from a systems perspective as subsystems within the 
larger societal system. The study of how organizations are structured, 
how they function, and how groups and individuals behave within them is 
known as Organizational theory (Pugh et al.,1969:24). 

The study of an aspect of organizations known as organizational 
climate has heen a relatively recent interest for researchers. Most 
studies of organizational climate have been conducted since the mid 
1950's. Organizational climate has been referred to in broad terms 
such as the "personality" of the organization (Forehand and Gilmer, 
m76¢) Or an umbrella concept" (Hall et al., 1975:226)- “Organizational 
climate has been defined much more specifically by Hellriegel and Slocum 
(1974: 256): 

Organizational climate refers to a set of attributes which 

can be perceived about a particular organization and/or its sub- 
systems, and that may be induced from the way that organization 
and/or its subsystems deal with their members and environment. 

Presthus (1965:95) stated that "contemporary organizations have 
a pervasive influence upon individuals and group behaVLoOre.s.sars ako 


Porteous (1977:134-135) added that individuals and groups are not passive 


like objects, but rather that they interact with their environment, and 
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are affected differently by their environments. Both personal and 
organizational variables affect one's perception of a situation. Null 
(1967:1) referred to climate as the result of interactions among 
various role participants. He indicated that organizational members 
of various hierarchical levels interact differently with members of 
the same hierarchical level than with members of other hierarchical 
levels. Mars (1969:18) added that "members of an organization in large 
measure take cues for their behavior within the organizational from 
the behavioral patterns of the organization's leaders." From the 
member's point of view this is the interaction between member and the 
organization (Mehta, 1977:53). Stern (1970:vii) suggested that "the 
Sereang ais at Least as important as the actor ./ = . 2" | It is the 
members' perception of the setting and of the interaction with the 
setting that is being focused on. 

It is important to note that climate studies are based on the 
perceptions of organizational members. Steers (1977:111) pointed out 
that people act in accordance with what they believe to be reality, 
whether it is or is not in fact reality. Lau (1976) stated that percep- 
tion studies involve "individual filtering processes and interpretation 
of situational data." Hellriegel and Slocum (1974:256) found that: 

. . . many of the climate studies lack a systematic effort 

to determine whether perceptions of climate vary significantly 


when evaluated on the basis of such objective individual measures 
as age, sex, years of service, organization practices, educational 


level, and the like. 


Herman et al. (1975) studied the effect of both organizational structure 
and demographic characteristics on employees' responses and perceptions. 


Although they found both to be of some significance, they concluded 
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"that the objective indices, particularly those related to the employee's 
position in the organization's structure, are associated with employee's 
responses to their work environment." They added: 

If organizational-structural characteristics are more highly 
related to organizational behaviors than are demographic charac- 
teristics in a variety of different organizational settings, then 
the effect must be related to employees' ability and willingness 
to adapt to their work environment. These results indicate that 
employees' primary frame of reference for evaluating work experience 
is the immediate work setting. .. . the major predictable 
portion of the variance in their responses toward the organiza- 
tion is not associated with their background characteristics, 
but rather with the characteristics of their current position in 
the organization (Herman et al., 1975:230). 

Lau (1976:111), in referring to aggregate measures of organizational 
climate in an organization, suggested that: 

. . . lack of consensus may result from the fact that some 
groups within an organization do, in fact, have objectively 
different climates . . . and from the fact that climate, which 
represents a perceptual phenomenon can be influenced both by 
individual characteristics and objective situations. 

The present research focused on the impact of variables related 
to members' position in the organization on their perception of the 
organizational climate. The independent variables included status, 
rank, assignment, experience, tenure, contract, and age. 


The research was conducted in the context of Canadian university 


schools of nursing. 
CONTEXT 


Although organizational climate studies have not been uncommon 
in industry and elementary and secondary schools, relatively few climate 
studies of Canadian postsecondary institutions were found (Russell, 


1974:79). 
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Universities in general, and university schools of nursing 
specifically, are unique organizations with some unique needs. Child 
(1974:11-12) indicated that complex organizations, such as universities, 
differ from, and have differing needs to, organizations which are 
Simple and stable. He suggested that the complex organizations need 
coordination which he referred to as links, but that the coordination 
ought to be flexible rather than highly formalized. Child suggested 
further that there is a need for more participation in decision making, 
more delegation of authority and a decrease in formal hierarchy. Parsons 
eo 56)* stated) that"; .° * faculty tend to be a’ "company “of ‘equals ‘who 
have a good deal of responsibility." Hagstrum (1972:4) added that 
faculty are responsible for the maintenance and broadening of the 
system. She stated: "They cannot 'blame' the administration for a system 
which they operate ... ." She pointed out an administrative dilemma 
Since leadership is expected by faculty members. Although members of 
faculty desire academic freedom and participation in decision making, 
they expect the administrator to “articulate the standards and goals of 
an organization." Perkins (1966:38, 88) identified an administrative 
dilemma in the need for coordination of services in a university and 
the need to free faculty from administrative responsibilities on the 
one hand, and the increasing demand for participation in decision making 
on the other hand. He suggested, in fact, that distinctions between 
teaching and administrative faculty will become "increasingly blurred." 
Dykes (1968), however, found that 51 percent of the faculty members in 


his study were dissatisfied with the lack of opportunity for participa- 


tion in decision making. He found further that the reason why faculty 
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members did not participate was due to external constraints rather than 
to a lack of interest on their part. He also reported that it was 
primarily junior faculty members who were limited in participation in 
decision making. 

Referring specifically to schools of nursing Lefebvre (1950), 
having conducted interviews with faculty members, concluded that the 
“tone of the institution" was identified through "the degree to which 
the faculty was aware of current trends in nursing education, and new 
methods of teaching and of psychological management ...." Lancaster 
(1972), having conducted an opinion survey of nursing faculty, concluded: 

The kind of work done in the past by sister tutors in the 

traditional nursing school hardly seems to be a realistic basis 

for decisions regarding the preparation and qualifications 

appropriate to nurse tutors in the future (Lancaster, 1972:5). 
Lutz and Bergthol (1971) agreed that changes in nursing education are 
inevitable. They stated that innovation and growth must have the 
interest and involvement of faculty members, as well as encouragement and 
Support from deans. Although university schools of nursing may be 
thought of as similar to other university departments, they are somewhat 
unique in at least two aspects: 

1. Administrators, teaching faculty and students are almost all 
females. Bartol and Butterfield (1976:453) noted: 

The implications are far reaching. In the past, perhaps the 

safest general advice that could be offered a manager who wanted 

to become more effective was to try to exhibit both high initiating 
structure, and high consideration leader behavior. Our research 
suggests that females who become more structuring. - - may 


actually be perceived as less effective. 


2. Faculty members are professionals within the bureaucratic organ- 


ization of the university as well as other bureaucracies such as 
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hospitals and public health units with which schools of nursing have 
contractual relationships. A study of nursing students, conducted by 
Knox (1971), indicated that the concept student nurses have of their 
own role is based on their perception of faculty members' roles. The 
results of the study suggested that: 

Students acquire professional conceptions, sustain service 
conceptions and reject bureaucratic conceptions during the school 
experience. Furthermore, a trend toward disillusionment or role 
depravation seems to start during this period (Knox, 1971:169). 

Most professional nursing educators spend at least some of their 
time in highly bureaucratic organizations. Such a situation may create 
Bonelice for faculty members. Clark (1971:95) stated ". . . stress and 
tension are higher where the job incumbent experiences job-role conflict 
and ambiguity." Kramer et al. (1972:111) explained that nurses are 
"., . . socialized into the professional work system, but employed by the 
bureaucratic work system." Presthus (1962:164-204) identified three 
types of adaptation to bureaucratic organizations. Most members, he 
believed, are indifferent. "That is, the member complies with demands 
of the organization for the rewards he receives." Presthus identified 
a second mode of adaptation as the "upward mobile" or identification 
with the organization. The third adaptive mode is the "ambivalent" 
often adopted by the professional whose commitment is to the profession 
rather than the organization. Presthus (1962:257) stated: 

While the upward mobile finds the organization congenial, 

and the indifferent refuses to become engaged, the ambivalent 
can neither reject its promise of success and power, nor can 
he play the roles required to compete for them. 

Scott (1966:256-275) suggested that there are four major sources of 


conflict for professionals in bureaucratic organizations. First, the 
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professional prefers to be directed by her own values and code of ethics 
rather than the organization's system of rules and regulations. Second, 
professionals tend to emphasize excellence of performance as opposed to 
efficiency. Third, professionals resent supervision by those who are 
not within the profession. The conflict revolves around the issue of 
authority. Professionals also consider themselves competent to make 
decisions related to their work. Fourth, the professional's loyalties 


are primarily to the profession. 
STATEMENT OF THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the effect of 
organizational and group characteristics on perception of organizational 


climate in selected Canadian university schools of nursing. 


Subproblem 1 
How did administrative faculty members differ from teaching 


faculty members in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 2 


How did faculty members of different rank vary in their percep- 


tions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 3 


How did tenured faculty members differ from nontenured faculty 


members in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 4 


How did faculty members who have been on faculty for differing 


periods of time vary in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 
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Subproblem 5 
How did members with differing lengths of experience in nursing 


education vary in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 6 
How did faculty members of different ages vary in their percep- 


tions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 7 
How did faculty members who were employed on a full time basis 
differ from faculty members who were employed on a part time basis in 


their perceptions of the organizational climate? 


Subproblem 8 


How did faculty members with differing assignments vary in their 


perceptions of the organizational climate? 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


Dessler (1977:29) identified, in general terms, one significant 
aspect of climate research. He stated that the "first step in developing 
Beemer ightwrclimates:s) to tind out what the climate aS now shox cer ‘ale 
(1973:129-134) developed the concept of the relevance of assessing 
organizational climate in greater detail. They suggested that assess- 
ment (diagnosis) is important for three reasons: 

1. Diagnosis (or assessment) of organizational climate is an 
initial step in problem solving. "Even when a system is not aware of 
immediate problems, it can be wise to conduct periodic checks on how 


and why things are happening as they are" (Fox et al., 1973:129). Asa 
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problem solving technique assessment may be considered a corrective 


measure. 


2. Diagnosis (or assessment) of organizational climate may assist 
in preventing problems through periodic monitoring of the situation 


(climate). 
3. Assessment of organizational climate may also serve in the 
process of self renewal within the organization. 


Diagnosis becomes more than something done on occasion to 
deal with specific problems, or be a check on the health of the 
system. Diagnosis becomes an ever-present, active orientation 
in a self renewing system (Fox et al., 1973:133-134). 


Bergquist and Shoemaker (1976:8-9) stated: 


Some educators have long been convinced that the milieu or 
attitudinal climate of the campus is more important than the 
instructional curriculum. They suggest that the few hours a 
week spent in the classroom--with the possible exception of the 
time spent with a few exceptionally dynamic teachers--does not 
affect students as much as the climate. If this hypothesis is 
even partially true, the implications for responsible and account- 
able management of climate are, of course, profound. 


For those in position of leadership, an awareness of the climate 
within the organization would certainly be of benefit. Frederiksen's 
(1968) study, cited by Campbell et al. (1970:402), indicated that members 
of an organization changed their methods of work when there was a change 
in the climate conditions. Enns (1966:26) added: 


It is quite clear that understanding the phenomenon of per- 
ception will not give the administrator a set of rules by which 
to Operate. But it will help him to understand more fully the 
behavior and motives of the people with whom he works. Being 
able to understand more fully what is happening in a social 
situation permits the administrator to accept various behaviours 
more objectively, and to assess the needs and demands of the 
situation adequately. He is less likely to blunder into inappro- 
priate kinds of action. In short, better understanding makes Tt 
possible for the administration to exercise better leadership. 
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This study added to the theory of organizational climate through 
an understanding of the effect of selected Organizational and group 
characteristics on perception of climate in nursing faculties. Since 
the data were analyzed on the basis of group responses to the climate 
questionnaire, the data offered information about subsystems within a 
university nursing department. They indicated: 

1. the impact of hierarchical levels (administrative or teaching) 

On perception of climate, 

2. the impact of status (rank, tenure) on perception of climate, 

3. the impact of experience on perception of climate, 

4. the impact of age on perception of climate, 

5. the impact of the type of assignment (classroom lecturing or 
clinical supervision) on perception of climate, and 

6. the impact of the type of contract (full time or part time) 

On perception of climate. 

The study also contributed to knowledge about university schools 
of nursing in Canada. No studies were found which investigated organ- 
izational climates in schools of nursing. Sargent (1967:2) suggested 
Enact the only justification for the existence Of a schooljis its 
ability to educate its students." He added that the climate of the 
organization affects the quality of education experienced by the students. 
In nursing education the results could be far reaching. McFarlane 


(1970) stated: 


Nursing education reflects the state of the profession, and 
the future of the profession will depend upon it. The education 
given today will affect patient care tomorrow. This is the true 
goal of nursing education at any level in any place. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Organizational Climate: ms ‘« - Should refer to the quality of the 
organization's internal environment, especially as experienced by the 
easider” (Tagiuri, 1968:26). More specifically, 

- - -Climate is an intervening variable, caused by dependent 
variables such as job activities and organizational structure, 
and in turn influencing a variety of output variables which are 
important to the organization as a system as well as to the 
individual employee (Lawler et al., 1974:140). 

Organizational Structure: ",. . . those aspects of the pattern of 
behavior in an organization that are relatively stable and change only 
slowly" (Simon, 1968:170). Porter et al. (1975:221) added: 

- - - it not only includes the anatomical outlines of the 
Organization--such as its size, shape, number of levels and 
spans of control--but it also encompasses the basic operating 
features such as the degree of specification of activity, the 
extent of concentration of authority, and the type and degree 
of severity of controls. 


Faculty Member: all individuals with academic rank in a teaching or 


an administrative position in university schools of nursing. 


Effects: the impacts or influences of an independent variable on a. 
dependent variable. Effect is a commonly used term in literature related 
to organizational climate. Hellriegel and Slocum (1974), for example, 


referred to "organizational characteristics that affect behavior." 


Perception: Lawler et al. (1974:139) referred to perception as 
"Subjective impressions." Enns (1966) identified perception as a process 
of mental categorization of objects and events. Schneider and Hall 


(1972) stated that "climate perceptions emerge as a result of the 
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person's numerous activities, interactions, feelings and other daily 


experiences in his organization." 
ASSUMPTIONS 


1. It was assumed that the dimensions identified in the literature 
and in the Litwin and Stringer Climate instrument were indeed appropriate 
measures of organizational climate. 

2. It was assumed that faculty responses to items reflected their 


actual perceptions of organizational climate. 
DELIMITAT IONS 


1. The study was delimited to one type of organization, namely, 
university schools of nursing. 

2. This study was delimited to selected nursing faculties. 
After consulting with three members of the Faculty of Nursing at the 
University of Alberta and examining the characteristics of Canadian 
schools of nursing (CAUSN Newsletter, 1977) it was agreed,in order to 
avoid translation problems and in order to control for other variables 
which might affect the results of the study,to limit the study to 
Canadian schools of nursing: 

(a) in which the basic language used was English, 

(b) that offered both a basic baccalaureate program in nursing 

and also a master's program in nursing. 

The above criteria delimited the study to seven university schools of 
nursing. Six of the schools agreed to participate in the study. 


3. The study was delimited to perceptions of faculty members only. 
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LIMITATIONS 


1. The study was limited methodologically to individual responses 
On a questionnaire instrument. 

2. The study was limited to a focus on group means rather than 
individual responses. 

3. The analysis was limited to a focus on group means based upon 
selected independent variables rather than on a study or comparison of 
means of individual institutions. 

4. The study was limited by insufficient data to analyze the 


effect of "weather conditions" on climate. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE DISSERTATION 


This thesis is comprised of six chapters including the introductory 
chapter in which the focus and context of the study are identified, the 
research problems are stated, terms are identified, and the study is 
examined in terms of its limitations, delimitations and significance. 

Chapter II contains a review of the theoretical and research 
literature related to organizational climate. It includes an examination 
of the theoretical basis of climate studies, various ways in which 
organizational climate has been conceptualized, conceptual problems and 
dimensions of organizational climate, and methods of studying organiza- 
tional climate. Based on the literature a conceptual framework for use 
in this study is developed. 

Chapter III focuses on the research design and methodology. It 
includes a report on how respondents and institutions were selected, 


the selection and development of the instrument, and the methodology 


for data analysis. 
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In Chapter IV the responses on the personal data are used to 
describe the respondents on the basis of age, experience, type of contract, 
rank, hierarchical level, and assignment; and institutions are described 
on the basis of selection, disruptions which might affect perception of 
climate, and mean scores and ranges of scores of the participating 
institutions on the dimensions of climate. 

Chapter V includes an analysis of data on the basis of the 
selected independent variables identified in the subproblems. 

In Chapter VI there is a discussion of findings as they relate 
to findings of other studies. This final chapter also contains conclusions 


and suggestions for further studies. 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE AND 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The purpose of this chapter is to review literature which 
relates to: (1) the underlying theories upon which the concept of 
organizational climate has been developed and defined, (2) variations 
in the conceptualization of organizational climate, (3) dimensions of 
organizational climate, and (4) research methods of studying organizational 


climate; and to outline the conceptual framework used in this study. 


INTRODUCTION 


Theory may be thought of as a reflection of reality, or as a 
set of testable propositions based on logical reasoning or on empirical 
findings. Kerlinger (1964:111) referred to theory as: 

(1) a set of propositions consisting of defined and interrelated 
constructs, 

(2) setting out the interrelations among a set of variables 
(constructs) in order to present a systematic view of the 
phenomena described by the variables, 

(3) explaining phenomena. 

"The very nature of theory," he stated, "lies in its explanation of 
observed phenomena." 

Organizational theory has been defined by Pugh (1969:24) as 
"the study of structure and functioning of organizations and the 


behavior of groups and individuals within them." Much effort has been 


invested in the study of organizational theory, e.g., Perrow, 1973; 
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Steers, 1975. As early as the time of Max Weber, organizations were 
described with great precision. An organization has been defined as 

a human system (Herman et al., 1975:206). Porter et al. (1975:69), 
having reviewed descriptions of organizations by Barnard (1938:75), 
Simon (1952:1130), Etzioni (1964:xi), Schein (1965:9), etc., concluded 
hat: 

Organizations are composed of individuals and groups in 

order to achieve certain goals and objectives by means of 

differentiated functions that are intended to be rationally 

coordinated and directed through time on a continuous basis. 
Herman et al. (1975:206) explained that organizations are able to 
function and achieve their goals only to the extent that individuals 
fill positions and carry out activities in the system. Goal achieve- 
ment, though central, is only part of the concept of organizational 
effectiveness. 

The concept of organizational effectiveness has been widely 
researched (Steers, 1975). Steers referred to concepts such as 
efficiency, productivity, profitability or resource acquisition on the 
one hand, and adaptability, flexibility, satisfaction, and high morale 
On the other hand, as measures Of Organizational effectiveness. 
Productivity involves meeting the purpose for which an organization 
exists, either to achieve a goal or to provide a service of value to 
society. Mott (1972:10) referred to "two vital processes" which are 
necessary to fulfill the purpose of a large organizaton: (1) formal 
coordination, and (2) adaptation to the internal needs. 

Immegart and Pilecki's (1973:102-104) four outcomes of organiza- 
tional effectiveness are supportive of Mott's proposition. The four 


outcomes referred to are productivity, integration, organizational 
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health, and feedback. By integration Immegart and Pilecki (19732108) 
referred to an integration of efforts, or a common commitment to a 
goal. Organizational health was used in reference to the three criteria 
presented by Bennis (1962:273): (1) Adaptability, “the ability to solve 
problems and to react with flexibility to changing environmental demands"; 
(2) A sense of identity, "knowledge and insight on the part of the 
organization of what it is, what its goals are, and what it is to do"; 
(3) Ability to test reality--to perceive and integrate accurately the 
environmental stimuli. Ability to test reality as referred to by Bennis 
appears to be closely allied to what Immegart and Pilecki (1973:103) 
referred to as feedback. Immegart and Pilecki suggested that as an 
organization receives and evaluates feedback from its environment 
(internal and external) it is "able to maintain a dynamic relationship 
(state of reciprocal exchange) with its environment." Ina similar 
vein, Blake and Mouton (1964) contended that "organizational effective- 
ness is achieved when management succeeds in being both production and 
people oriented." Likert (1967:47) stressed the importance of the 
well-being of the individuals in an organization and referred to pro- 
ductivity as the natural outcome of members' well-being. He stated: 
The principle of supportive relationships is a general 

principle which members of an organization can use to guide 

their relationships with one another. The more fully this 

principle is applied throughout the organization, the greater 

will be the extent to which (1) the motivational forces arising 

from the non-economic motives of members and from their economic 

needs will be harmonious and compatible, and (2) the motivational 

forces within each individual will result in cooperative behavior 


focussed on achieving organizational goals. 


Stinson (1976:6) added that organizational growth requires a 


dynamic interaction not only between leaders and followers, but also of 
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leaders and followers with the situation or environment. She illustrated 
the interrelationships between leader, follower, and situation (see 


Bagure lL). 


Figure l 


Interaction of Leader-Follower-Situation 


One component of the interrelationship is the leader. 
There has been a vast amount of speculation, research and theorizing 
on leaders and leadership (Stogdill, 1974). Aspects of study have 
included traits of a leader, leadership styles, leadership strategies, 
effects of leader behavior on followers' attitudes, behaviors, produc- 
tivity, and so on. Dessler (1977:259) gave examples of different types 
of leaders who were successful with differing groups of followers and 
under varying circumstances. He suggested Joan of Arc may have been 
successful largely as a result of her charisma; that Roosevelt's success 
May have been due to his democratic style of leadership; and that the 
situation and the needs of the people being led may have accounted fOr 


the success of Churchill. The findings of a study by Weed et al. (1976), 
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investigating the "interaction between leadership style, subordinate 
personality, and task type," supported Dessler's (1977:260) thesis. 
Both Weed et al. (1976) and Stogdill (1974) reported that the highest 
degree of satisfaction with supervision occurred when the leader was 
both task oriented and people oriented, or when he was high on both 
production emphasis and consideration. 

Throughout his book, Dessler (1977) based his discussion of 


the interrelationships existent between leader, follower, and situation 


on an organizational model (see Figure 2) which he referred to as "a 


framework for studying leadership." 


Planning | ————— | environment and vask | 


Staffing | 
Organizational Climate 


[ wotivation | 


-Morale 
-Performance 


Figure 2 


A Framework for Studying Leadership 
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Dessler (1977) appears to view all Organizational activities from the 
viewpoint of leadership. In the Aston studies (Pughtketral, 91 963)7 
organizations were objectively described within the framework of 
contextual and structural variables. Likert (1967), Argyris (1964), 
and McGregor (1960) are examples of theorists who have viewed organiza- 
tions from a humanistic point of view. Their concern has been with the 
welfare of the organization's members. They have been concerned with 
the organization's ability to meet the needs of its members. Likert 
{£961:103) stated: 

The leadership and other processes of the organization must 

be such as to ensure a maximum probability that in all inter- 
actions and in all relationships within the organization, each 
member in the light of his background, values, desires and expec- 
tations, will view the experience as supportive and one which 
builds and maintains his sense of personal worth and importance. 

In the leader-follower-situation triad, the characteristics, 
values, and motives of the followers are as important as are those of 
the leader. Followers bring with them abilities to meet organizational 
goals, as well as expectations that the organization will meet their 
needs. Porter et al. (1975:107) distinguished between organizational 
needs and goals and individual skills and energies. If there is not 
a balance between these two components, the organization may dismiss 
its member, or the member may leave the organization. Similarly, if 
the follower brings to the organization a need for human interaction, 
participation, and creativity, and is subjected to rigid, task oriented 
leadership, the situation may not be tolerable for the follower. House 


and Wigdor (1967:370), however, suggested that a follower may adapt to 


unacceptable leadership by developing an acceptable relationship with his 
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co-workers. Barring the development of a satisfactory relationship, 
the organizational member may either leave the organization or conform 
to its pressures. Mars (1969:3) stated: 


Pressures in society that tend to push people toward conformity 


walls be velcarly reflected in organizations ... .. Conformity 
is seen by management as furthering the organization's goals and 
objectives. 


Just as the leader's characteristics, style and orientation are relevant 
to the leader-follower-situation relationship; so also the follower's 
need, values, and energies are of relevance to the relationship. 
Porteous (1977:135) added that both the individual members and the 
organization are complex systems. He referred to the relationships 
between individuals and organizations as negotiated. He suggested 
that man is not simply influenced by his environment, but also affects 
his environment. 

Another component of the leader-follower-situation triad is 
the situation or context within which both the leader and the follower 
function and relate to each other. 

Hall (1969:65-66) noted that individuals not only react to an 
occupation on the basis of "learned expectations" but that personal 
expectations interact with the situation as it is perceived by the 


individual. He stated: 


A person is continually confronted with an objective situation, 
which he interprets on the basis of his own learned perceptual 
framework. ... The objective situation itself, in terms of a 
person's status in an organization or within the occupational 
structure, also affects the reactions of the individual to his 
work. 
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Cantril (1963:14) added: 
Our perception depends in large part on the assumptions we 
Dring comany ipanticularoccasions) <Iti is/vas! Dewey and Bentley 
long ago pointed out, not a "reaction to’stimuli in the environ- 
ment, but may be more accurately described as a "transaction 
with" an environment. 

This implies that the meanings and significance we assign 

to things, to symbols, to people, and to events are the meanings 

and significance we have built up through out past experience 

endware mot iinherent ior dantrinsic: in“the “stimulus. itself 
Situation is a many faceted concept. It could include the societal 
demands or external environment of the organization. Situation could 
further include technology, structural and contextual variables (Pugh, 
et al., 1963). Fiedler (1967:176) referred to three situational 
factors: (1) position power of the leader, (2) task structure, and 
(3) leader-member relations. 

Organizational climate may be thought of as those aspects of the 
internal environment (the situation) and of the interaction of the 
leader-follower-situation as it is perceived by members. Tagiuri (1968: 
24) has suggested that "climate is a particular configuration of situational 
variables." He stated further that climate influences members' behavior. 
For this reason an understanding of organizational climate is vital 
to an organization. Each formal organization exists to achieve goals and/ 
or provide services. It must do this in a manner congruent with the 
value system of its society. Even theorists like Likert and Argyris, 
though committed to the welfare of the organizational member, conceded 
that the ultimate purpose of developing communication channels, 


flexibility, creativity, and commitment is not merely for the welfare 


of the members, but for the improvement of the organization's effective- 


ness. Schein (1965:98), for example, stated ". . . the argument is that 
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systems work better if their parts are in good communication with each 


other, are committed, and are creative and flexible." 
THEORETICAL BASIS OF CLIMATE RESEARCH 


Theories such as those developed by McGregor (1960), Argyris 
(1964) and Likert (1967) have been the basis of interest and research 
in organizational climate. Gorman and Molloy (1972:1) stated, "The 
assumptions we make about people guide and direct the way we behave 
towards them . . . and generally continue to shape organizational 
structures and practices." Many of the climate research studies 
described in some detail the theoretical basis underlying the research. 
Litwin and Stringer (1968), for example, based much of their conceptualiza- 
tion and instrument development on Atkinson's theory and model of aroused 
motivation. Litwin and Stringer (1968:12) stated: 

These theories [of Lewin, Atkinson, Feather] all state that 

the tendency to act in a certain way depends on the strength of 


the expectancy or belief that the act will lead to a particular 
outcome or goal and on the value of that outcome or goal to the 


person. 
Based on such a view, Litwin and Stringer developed a conceptual frame- 
work and an instrument to measure climate. Climate is viewed as the 
cause for motivation and performance if there is (1) a need for 


achievement, (2) a need for power, (3) a need for affiliation. They 


stated (1968:5): 


The concept of climate provides a useful bridge between 
theories of individual motivation and behavior, on the one hand, 
and organizational theories on the other. Organizational climate, 
as defined here, refers to the perceived, subjective effects of 
the formal system, the informal style of managers, and other 
important environmental factors on the attitudes, beliefs, values, 
and motivation of people who work in a particular organization. 
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Gorman and Molloy (1972) based their conceptualization of 
organizational climate on the theories of McGregor and Argyris. Based 
on their belief that individuals interact with each other on the basis 
of their assumptions about each other Gorman and Molloy (1972:1) stated: 
"If a supervisor believes that members of his work group are untrustworthy 
then he will watch them more closely and check up more frequently on their 
progress than if he feels they can be trusted." Consequently the Gorman 
and Molloy instrument focused on administrative behavior and organiza- 
tional constraints as they affect the organizational member. 

Stern (1970) based his conceptualization of organizational 
climate on Murray's theory and model of the interaction of psychological 
needs of individuals and organizational press. In developing an instru- 
ment he found it necessary to assess both needs and press. As a consequence 
Stern (1970) found it necessary to develop and use two instruments: 
(1) The Activity Index to measure personal needs, (2) The College 


Characteristic Index to measure the environmental characteristics. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 


Every organization has an aspect known as internal environment, 
milieu, institutional atmosphere, psychological or organizational climate. 


Steers (1977:112) stated: 


. . . Our current understanding of organizational dynamics 
indicates clearly that there is something within an organization's 
cultural milieu that creates conditions that are conducive to 
certain attitudes and patterns of behavior. Whether these forces 
are called climate or something else, their existence and influences 
on organizational behavior must be recognized and dealt with ae 
organizations are to become more effective in pursuing their 


chosen objectives. 
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Some researchers (e.g., Litwin and Stringer, 1968) have suggested 
that climate may readily be changed, by changing aspects of the organ- 
ization such as leadership. Tagirui (1968:19), however, related 
organizational climate to the meteorologist's use of the term climate. 
Consequently, he identified climate as "the average condition of the 
atmosphere in a particular locality." Weather, by contrast, was defined 
as "a single occurrence or event in a series of conditions that con- 
stitute the climate." Since climate is referred to as "average conditions" 
Or “seasonal trends," Tagiuri (1968:24) suggested that variations in 
component elements of climate (weather conditions) will not change the 
enduring quality of climate. 

The concept of organizational climate is widely accepted, 
although the definition and dimensions are not universally agreed upon 
(Dessler, 1976:185). Theorists and researchers have used the terms 
organizational climate, psychological climate of an organization, 
institutional environment, and organizational atmosphere synonymously 
Wace, 1071-5; Small\i-et al., 1976:29). 

Organizational climate has been defined in very broad terms 
such as the personality of the organization (Forehand and Gilmer, 1964), 
the feel of the employees (Dessler, 1977:286), or "an umbrella concept" 
(Maleate ale 1Ov5:226). “Lonsdale, as cited by Wilson (1966:14), 
defined organizational climate as "a global assessment of the interaction 


dimension within the organization, or in other words, of the extent of 


the task-needs integration." Csoka (1975) added the idea that i£ 1S a group 


property, rather than an individual property. Csoka also suggested that 
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the global assessment is made by the organization's members. Schneider 
and Hall (1972:448) supported such a concept. They stated: 

Climate is a perception that results from the numerous wants 
occurring to and around people and may affect day to day job 
experience. ~~"... Climate exists in the perceptions by individuals 
of their organizational environment. 

Having reviewed various climate studies, Lawler et al. (1974:139) 
concluded: "Most studies do seem to agree that organizational climate 
can be considered an employee's subjective impression or perception of 
his organization." 

Definitions of organizational climate may be derived from the 
views that theorists hold of the relationship of climate to other aspects 
of the organization. Organizational climate may be conceived of as (1) 
an independent variable, (2) an intervening or moderating variable, or 
(3) a dependent variable. Hellriegel and Slocum (1974) used such a 
classification to survey and categorize studies of organizational climate. 
Aside from being used as a means of classifying research studies, the 
approach of viewing organizational climate as an independent, intervening 
or dependent variable is also useful in determining how future research 
studies may be conducted. If climate is conceived of as an independent 
variable, it is viewed as the constant variable in the study of organiza- 
tions. Other aspects of the organization are then believed to be 
dependent on organizational climate. Kerlinger (1964:39) stated: 

An independent variable is the presumed cause of the dependent 

variable, the presumed effect. The independent variable is the 
antecedent; the dependent variable is the consequence. 


Most frequently, organizational climate has been thought of as an 


independent variable influencing the satisfaction of the organization's 


members (Dessler, 1976:187). Various researchers have studied this 
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relationship. Pritchard and Karasick (1973) found that satisfaction 

of workers increased when managers were perceived to be supportive. 
Kaczka and Kirk (1968) reported increased satisfaction on the paLksor 
workers in an employee centered climate. Cawsey (1973) concluded from 
his study that satisfaction increased when individuals perceived the 
environment as having achievement opportunity. Friedlander and Margulies 
(1969) also found that organizational climate affected job satisfaction. 
They found in addition, however, that the member's values had an effect 
on the relationship. Forehand and Gilmer (1964) suggested that the 
environment affects individual members in three ways: (1) the member's 
perception of the environmental stimuli. This includes both positive 
stimuli such as goals to be achieved, and negative stimuli such as 
economic constraints on the organization; (2) the constraints upon 

the member's freedom. Both management and structure are viewed as 
potential constraints upon freedom; and (3) the organization's system 
of rewards and punishment. 

Organizational climate is thought not only to affect job satis- 
faction but also productivity. Again, the hypothesis has been confirmed 
by numerous studies. Costley, Downey and Blumberg (1973) found that if 
a climate was perceived to be achievement and reward oriented, members 
tended to behave in a way that would lead to achievement and reward. 
Hand, Richards and Slocum (1973) noted that management perceived 
increased performance with an increase in participation. Kaczka and 
Kirk (1968) found that there was a general increase in performance in 


an employee centered climate. Hellriegel and Slocum (1974) suggested 


that the relationship between climate and performance was more tenuous 
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than the relationship of climate and satisfaction. The dimension 
responsible for the effect on both satisfaction and productivity may 

be management alone. Marrow, Bower and Seashore (1967) studied the 
climate perceptions of middle management and Supervisors. They noted 
that a change in the management with an emphasis on increased partici- 
pation resulted in increased production, declining costs, decreased 
turnover, and decreased training time. Litwin and Stringer (1968) 

also reported that leadership styles tended to affect the scores in their 
study. They found that an "authoritarian climate" led to decreased 
satisfaction and decreased productivity; a "friendly climate" resulted 

in increased satisfaction but decreased productivity; and an "achievement 
climate" was related to an increase in both satisfaction and productivity. 
Batchler (1977) found that behavior of school administrators changed in 

a Simulated setting as climate was manipulated from innovative to rules 
Oriented and from permissive to close supervision. 

While some have conceptualized organizational climate as an 
independent variable affecting employee's job satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity, others have viewed organizational climate as the dependent 
variable. Kerlinger (1964:39) stated: 

The dependent variable, of course, is the variable predicted 

to, whereas the independent variable is predicted from. The 
dependent variable, Y, is the presumed effect, which varies con- 


stantly with changes or variation in the independent Variable ws 


Lawler,, et al. (1974:140) stated: 


Given the apparent significance of organizational climate with 
respect to job satisfaction and performance, at would seem impor~ 
tant to identify the determinants of organizational climate. Only 
if these determinants are known will it be feasible to initiate 


change within organizations which will result in a more productive 


and satisfying climate. The research on attitude formation suggests 
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that people's perceptions of an organization's climate should be 
related to the psychologically important characteristics of the 
objective environment which exists in the organization. Research 
has also shown that the important aspects of the work environment 
include the interpersonal style of the leaders, the nature of the 
interpersonal relationship among peers, the nature of the job, the 
structure of the organization, and the reward system. 
Organizational climate may be studied as the variable dependent on 
organizational dimensions such as leadership behavior, organizational 
structure, and technology. Litwin and Stringer (1968), by varying 
leadership styles in simulated organizations, were able to observe the 
effect that leadership had first on creating three different climates, 
which then resulted in differences in motivation, performance and 
satisfaction. 

In a number of studies, using the Likert instrument, climate was 
viewed as the dependent variable and training programs were the independent 
variables. The findings indicated that training programs and T-group 
programs did indeed have an affect on members' perception of climate. 

In studies using climate as the dependent variable and using the Litwin 
and Stringer instrument it was generally the leadership or aspects of 
leadership process which were considered the independent variable. Other 
researchers used aspects of the organization's structure as the indepen- 


dent variable. Stimson and LaBell (1971), for example, found that an 


increase in structure and centralization in a school caused teachers to 


perceive their organization's climate as closed. George and Bishop 


(1971) had similar results in their study. Schneider and Bartlett (1970), 
Schneider and Hall (1972) and Stimson and LaBell (1971) all found that 


perceptions of climate were different for organizational members at 


different levels in the organization's hierarchy. Findings such as 
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these have caused some to wonder if there is one or perhaps if there are 
numerous climates in an organization (Johannessen in Hellreigel and 
Slocum, 1974:256). 

It is conceivable that individuals at different levels of the 
hierarchy, in different formal or informal groups, with varying degrees 
of involvement and commitment would not have identical perceptions of 
leadership behavior, organizational constraints, and so on. Although 
climate is a group concept, it is questionable whether there is only 
One group in an organization. Evans (1976:139) stated: 

Organizational members performing different roles tend to 

have different perceptions of the climate, if only because of 
(aie: Vack jof rolesconsensus, (b) a lack of uniformity jin role 
socialization, and (c) a diversity in patterns of role-set 
interactions. . . . Members of different organizational subunits 
tend to have different perceptions of the climate because of 
different role-set configurations, different subgoals, and 
different commitments to the goals of the organization as a 
whole. 

Organizational climate is not always conceived of as a dependent 
or as an independent variable, but may rather be conceived of as an 
intervening or moderating variable. In this respect organizational 
Climate has been referred to as a "go between" or "link" (Dessler, 

Mee. 100) abridge" (Desslér, 1977:287), or a Yfilter™ between 
organizational characteristics such as structure, technology, leadership 
style, and aspects of members' feelings and behavior such as motivation, 
satisfaction, performance (Litwin and Stringer, 1968:43). Kerlinger 


(1964:44) suggested that "Intervening variables are terms invented to 


account for internal and directly unobservable psychological processes 


that in turn account for behavior." Dessler (1976:184) developed a 


model (see Figure 3) for organizational analysis, illustrating organiza- 


tional climate as an intervening variable. In his model Dessler depicted 
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Figure 3 


Organizational Climate as an Intervening Variable 
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organizational climate as a variable intervening between organizational 
structure and leader behavior on the one hand, and motivation, behavior 
and satisfaction of individuals and groups on the other hand. Dessler 


(1977:287) also developed a bridge model of organizational climate (see 


Figure 4). 
Organizational Climate: The Employees' 
"feel" for [perception of] the objective 
aspects of the organization 
Objective Aspects of the Employee Morale 
Organization and 


Behavior 
=—-Org. otructure 


--Policies & Procedures 

--Leadership Style 

--Performance 
appraisal-tools, etc. 


Figure 4 


The Organizational Climate Bridge 


In this model Dessler again viewed organizational climate as an inter- 
vening variable. He depicted organizational structure, policies and 
procedures, leadership style, and system for reward or punishment as 
the independent variables affecting climate. The dependent variables 
in Dessler's model were employee morale and behavior. The model 
suggested that organizational structure, policies, leadership style and 
reward-punishment procedures do not have a direct effect on morale and 


behavior, but rather that they effect morale and behavior indirectly 
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through the intervening variable of organizational climate. Lawler 
et al. (1974:140) defined organizational climate as: 

- - »- an intervening variable, caused by independent variables 
such as job activities and organizational structure, and in turn 
influencing a variety of output variables which are important to 
the organization as a system as well as to the individual employee. 

As an intervening variable, Litwin and Stringer (1968:43) referred to 
Organizational climate as a moderating influence on, or a filter between 
organizational realities and member behavior. Hellriegel and Slocum 
(1974) reported several studies in which climate was conceived of as 

an intervening variable. Ina study by Marrow et al. (1967) it was 

noted that a change in top management, rewards, training programs 
(independent variables), resulted in a change of climate among middle 
management members as identified by the Likert climate instrument. 

The change in climate (intervening variable) was accompanied by increased 
productivity, decreased costs, and decreased employee turnover (dependent 
variables). Litwin and Stringer (1968), using Form A of the climate 
instrument they developed, identified various types of organizational 


climates as intervening between leadership style (independent variable), 


and satisfaction, productivity, innovativeness, and a positive attitude 


toward the group (dependent variables). Hand, Richards and Slocum (1973), 


using training programs (independent variable) for middle managers, 
found that if the organization was perceived as consultative by members 
who had participated in the training programs, there was an improvement 


in performance (dependent variable). 


The method of studying climate will depend somewhat on whether 


organizational climate is conceived of as an independent, intervening, or 


dependent variable. 
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DIMENSIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 


Hellriegel and Slocum (1974) suggested that although organizational 
climate may be viewed from a very broad range of dimensions, most 
researchers of organizational climate have confined themselves to a 
core of variables. They stated that organizations consist of people, 
structures, tasks, and technology, and that climate research has confined 
itself to people first and structure second. Halpin and Croft (1968), 
for example, classified climate as open or closed depending on the human 
interaction patterns within the organizations. Herman et al. (1975:206) 
Supported the view that human interaction is the single most important 
aspect of organizations. They suggested: 

Organizations are human systems. Though an organization may 

be characterized by its physical structure, it functions only 
when the people filling each structural position act and interact. 

Hellriegel and Slocum (1974:261) stated that in most climate 
instruments there was strong emphasis on people, moderate emphasis on 
structure, moderate or slight emphasis on task, and slight or no emphasis 
on technology. An explanation for confining climate studies mainly to 
interaction may be that perceptions and behaviors are thought to be 
affected primarly by interactions with peers and leaders. 

Other researchers (e.g., Gorman and Molloy, 1972; Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1969; Litwin and Stringer, 1968) have included a broader range 
of dimensions. Litwin and Stringer, for example, added structural 


variables to human interaction dimensions. Campbell et al. (1970:400), 


referring to Indik's (1965) research, warned: 
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- - - focusing prematurely on independent variables that are 
too distant from the behavior of interest may obscure meaningful 
relationships or lead to explanations for "significant" results 
that are misleading. In contrast, focusing only on psychological 
processes as antecedents prohibits being able to specify what 
organizational characteristics are responsible for the behavioral 
effects. 

magiuri (1968-14, 21) added: 

- - - the question then arises as to what should be included 
in the concept of environment; what elements or aspects of the 
environment should be focused on. 

In principle just about anything makes a difference to behavior, 
yet to include everything is not useful, in either the objective 
or the subjective case... 

One needs, therefore, to be somewhat arbitrary in order to 
settle the matter at all. 

Campbell et al. (1970:393) examined the conceptualization and 
instrument development in four major studies in the area of organiza- 
tional climate. The instruments examined were those of Litwin and 
Stringer (1968), Schneider and Bartlett (1968), Kahn et al. (1964), 
and Tagiuri (1961). Campbell et al. (1970) found that each included some 
aspect of the following five core dimensions: 

1. Individual autonomy, referred to individual responsibility, 
modependence, rules Orientation, and initiative. Campbell ect ale (1970: 
693) stated that “the keystone of this dimension 1s the freedom of the 
individual to be his own boss and reserve considerable decision making 
power for himself." 

2. The degree of structure imposed upon the position, included 
leader behavior such as initiating structure, supervision, and directions. 
Gampbell et al. (1970-2393) stated that "the principle element is the 


degree to which the objectives of, and methods for the job are estab- 


lished and communicated to the individual by superiors." 
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3. Reward orientation, included promotion and recognition practices, 
as well as an achievement emphasis. 

4. Consideration, warmth, support, referred to aspects of 
consideration and trust on the part of the leader. 

5. The group, referred to cooperativeness, tolerance of conflict, 
interpersonal peer relationships, and an honest, open relationship among 
peers. 

The Litwin and Stringer (1968) instrument, selected for the present 
research, included the core dimensions identified by Campbell et al. 


fk 970) 
CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 


Lau (1976) identified five areas of concern in the conceptualiza- 
tion of organizational climate. 

1. There are those who contend that organizational climate is 
comprised of both organizational and personal variables. Lau (1976) 
stated that perception studies involve "individual filtering processes 
and interpretation of situational data." He concluded that such 
studies reflect both the individual and situational characteristics. 

The interactionist hypothesis is based on a belief that organizational 
behavior is a joint function of individual and situational factors as 
opposed to the personalist or situational view. Lau cited studies 
which indicate that organizational climate perceptions vary on the basis 


of age, sex, tenure, education, job type, and job level. Lau concluded: 


"It appears necessary to use both individual and group level data to study 


the impact of organizations upon their members." Forehand (1968) added 
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that organizational climate involves at least three sets of variables: 

(1) environment, (2) personal, and (3) outcome. He defined climate as 

a concept referring to a configuration of environmental conditions 

experienced by participants and influencing their behavior. He suggested 

that climate may be viewed as an interaction between environmental and 

personal variables. Such a concept is the basis of Pace and Stern's 

(1958) needs-press model based on Murray's (1938) alpha-beta press model. 
Other researchers of organizational climate emphasized group 

membership rather than individual characteristics. Sells (1968:87) for 

example, stated: 

- . Organizational climate appears to be a function of the 
cultural patterns of organizations and to include those generalized 
orientations of members which are (a) shared by a majority of 
members of a unit, (b) acquired in relation to factors specific 
to the organizational situation. 

He stated further that subsystems rather than systems may have unique 
climates (or consensus of climate perceptions). Herman and Hulin (1972), 
following their study, concluded that perceptions of organizational 
climate and job attitudes were related more to the employees’ location 
in the organization than to their other personal characteristics. They 
concluded that organizational climate studies should be descriptive and 
organizationally oriented rather than evaluative and individually 
oriented. Hellriegel and Slocum (1974) agreed that "the units of 
analysis tend to be attributes of the organization or specific subsystems 
rather than the individual." They suggested that it be assumed that 
individuals within a given subsystem or hierarchical level would have 
Tagiuri (1968:24-25) added 


similar perceptions about their climate. 
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~rrdeparcicular configuratron Of situation svariables =. fe 
phenomenologically external to the actor who may, however, feel 
nerconerzbutes co its nature >. MA92 1Te Ss based on charac— 
teristics of external reality. 

2. The redundancy question remains a problem for researchers of 
organizational climate. According to Hellriegel and Slocum (1976:263) 
"job satisfaction often varies according to the subject's perception of 
his organization's climate." In response to such a statement Johannesson 
(1973) and Gurion (1973) suggested that organizational climate is in fact 
redundant with job satisfaction. That is, that they measure the same 
thing and have the same dimensions. La Follette and Sims (1975) 
addressed the issue of the similarity or redundancy of organizational 
climate and job satisfaction. They researched the correlations of items 
in the Litwin and Stringer (1968) Climate Questionnaire, the House and 
Rizzo (1972) Organizational Practices Questionnaire, the Smith, Kendall 
and Hulin (1969) Job Description Index, and a Job Performance Evaluation. 
They concluded (1975:275-276): 

The fact that organizational climate and satisfaction are 

related in some manner is patently clear from the literature 

(Hellriegel and Slocum, 1974), and has again been confirmed by 

this study. Yet, whether one accepts the redundancy assumption 

or the causality assumption remains largely a matter of sub- 

jective judgement. 

Hellriegel and Slocum (1974:256) suggested that there 1s a very fine 
distinction between climate and satisfaction. They stated that instruments 
to measure climate describe the environment, while satisfaction instru- 
ments evaluate it. Because of the close relationship they suggested 

it is expected that there would be overlap of the dimensions of climate 


and satisfaction. Organizational climate is considered the cognitive 


description of organizational realities as perceived by organizational 
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members, while job satisfaction is affective evaluation of these same 
organizational realities after they have been filtered through the 
member's perception. 

It has been a fairly common assumption that climate affects 
satisfaction. Results of studies have supported the assumptions. 
Johannesson (1973:142), however, suggested that "description of one's 
environment or situation is directly affected by the satisfaction with 
the environment." .Hellriegel and Slocum (1974:257) suggested that "it 
is premature to assert that job satisfaction causes climate or climate 
causes job satisfaction." Yet if organizational climate is viewed as 
an independent variable it is assumed to be a causal factor. Lau (1976), 
referring to Schneider's (1975) explanation, noted that (a) job satis- 
faction studies are evaluative, whereas organizational climate studies 
are descriptive; and (b) job satisfaction studies analyze individual 
responses, whereas climate studies analyze organizations (systems or 
subsystems). 

3. The level of analysis question relates to the problem of 
averaging all responses for a total organization. Lau (1976) contended 
that there may be a lack of consensus because "some groups Within an 
organization do, in fact, have objectively different climates." Asa 
result it may be of value to identify the climate in groups (subsystems) 


rather than averaging all responses. 


4. Lau (1976) questioned whether organizational climate should be 
studied by objective or subjective measures or by a combination of these. 
Objective climate assessment includes measures which may be observed 


directly or identified objectively like size, structure, levels of 
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hierarchy, and so on. Subjective climate assessments are based upon 
indirect measures such as perception. 

5. The problem of identifying climate dimensions addresses the 
issue of which dimensions are descriptive and organizationally oriented 
rather than evaluative and individually oriented. Lau (1976:15) 
suggested that the dimensions "should permit relatively homogeneous 
descriptions within an organization, but allow the researcher to describe 
the Characteristics of different organizational entities." 

METHODS OF STUDYING ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLIMATE 
The way in which organizational climate is researched depends 

largely on the researcher's conceptualization of the term. Russell 
(1974:80-81), for example, suggested that the study of organizational 
climate may be approached in three different ways. He suggested first 
that organizational climate may be measured objectively. The implication 
is that organizational climate is dependent upon those aspects of an 
organization which can be observed. For Pugh et al. (1969), this might 
have meant observation of the organization's structure. For Astin and 
Holland (1961) it might have consisted of a study of member's behavior. In 
either case, an outsider (researcher) might, by observing and describing 
specific aspects of an organization, assume that he is describing that 
organization's climate. Forehand and Gilmer (1964) referred to the 


observation research as "field studies." The objectivity of a field 


study would be an advantage over other more subjective studies. However, 
in measuring the objective characteristics (structure, technology, context) 


of an organization, the assumption may be made that structural or technical 
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measures Of an organization without individual or group interpretation, are 
adequate measures of organizational climate. Hellriegel and Slocum (1974: 
260) noted that although objective measurements have the advantage of 
accuracy and reliability, they have three distinct disadvantages: (1) 
variables are often so numerous that interpretation becomes difficult; (2) 
variables do not indicate clearly how objective aspects of an organization 
aftecte its £unctioning; (3) objective aspects may be expected to affect 
behavior only indirectly as perceptions of a situation directly affect 
behavior. 

Russell (1974:260) referred to a second approach to the study of 
Organizational climate as a description, by the organization's members, of 
their own activities. The Inventory of College Activities, for example, 
was used by students to describe their own activities and behavior. Self 
descriptive studies are based on the assumption that certain types of 
individuals are attracted to certain specific organizations (Russell, 
1974:81). Self descriptive studies appear to be based on two other assump- 
tions as well: (l)ethat." students! behaviors. .... willsbe: influenced by 
environmental stimuli," and (2) that an assessment of students' behavior 
is an accurate assessment of the environmental stimuli. In other words, 
it assumes that by assessing the outcomes of organizational climate, 
as behavior, satisfaction, productivity, the actual climate is described. 

Another approach to the assessment of organizational climate is 
through the perception of participants (Russell, 1974:81; Forehand and 
Gilmer, 1964). A study may focus on the perceptions of various groups 
such as managers, employees, or clients. In an educational institution 
it may be the perceptions of students, faculty or administrators. Pace's 


College and University Environment Scales is an example of an instrument 
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which assesses organizational climate through the perceptions of students. 
Hellriegel and Slocum (1974:260) have suggested: 

To the extent a climate researcher has a strong interest in 
understanding and anticipating the human component within organ- 
izations it is probably desirable to employ perceptual measures. 

Because people behave in accordance with their perceptions it is their 
perceptions which provide the reality of the situation for them (Lorsch 
and Morse, 1974:69). 

Forehand and Gilmer (1964) referred to another method as the 
experimental method in which determinants of climate are manipulated to 
assess the effect of the change on the climate of the organization, as to 
the ease or difficulty with which climate may be changed. Litwin and 


Stringer (1968), for example, manipulated leadership styles to determine 


the effect of various styles of leadership on organizational climate. 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


For the purpose of this study the definitions used by Hellriegel 
and Slocum (1974), Lawler et al. (1974) and Steers (1977) were useful. 


Organizational climate refers to a set of attributes which 
can be perceived about a particular organization and/or its 
subsystems, and that may be induced from the way that organiza- 
tion and/or its subsystems deal with their members and environ- 
ment (Hellriegel and Slocum, 1974:256). 


. . . Climate is an intervening variable, caused by independent 
variables such as job activities and organizational structure and 
in turn influencing a variety of output variables which are impor- 
tant to the organization as a system as well as to the individual 
employee (Lawler et al., 1974:140). 


When we discuss the concept of organizational climate, we are 
talking about the perceived properties or characteristics found 
in the work environment that result largely from actions taken 
consciously or unconsciously by an organization and that presumably 
affect subsequent behavior (Steers, 197753 OO=LOD 
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The model proposed by Dessler (1976:176) formed the basis for 
identifying the relationship of organizational climate to other aspects 
of the organization (see Figure 5). Conceptually climate was viewed as 
the intervening variable between objective organizational structures 
and processes (independent variables), and attitudes and behaviors of 


Organizational members (dependent variables). 


Independent Variable Intervening Variable Dependent Variable 


Attitudes 
and 


Organizational 
Climate 


Organizational 
SEGLUCtUrEeS 
and Processes 


Behaviors 


Figure 5 


The Relationship of Climate to Other Aspects 
of an Organization 


Although this model was useful for the purpose of conceptualizing 
organizational climate as it related to other aspects of organizational 
structure and process, this study focused only on the effects of selected 
aspects of organizations on organizational climate. Thus climate was 
studied as a variable dependent on the independent variables of structure 
and process. 

Litwin and Stringer (1968:42-43), referring to realities of an 
organization such as structure, leadership, policy practices, decision 


making processes, stated: 


The realities of the organization are understood only as they 
are perceived by members of the organization, allowing climate 
to be viewed as a filter through which objective phenomena must 


pass. 
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For the purposes of this study, organizational climate was viewed as 

a perceptual phenemonon. Steers (1977:100) referred to "the perceived 
properties or characteristics found in the work environment." Tagiuri 
i960 25) stated “it [climate] is in the actor’s or observer's head, 
though not necessarily in a conscious form, but it is based on charac- 
teristics of external reality." Forehand and Gilmer (1964:364) suggested 
that “causal variables (structure, objectives, supervisory practices, 
etc.) interact with personality to produce perception." Although Herman 
et al. (1975:228-229) agreed that climate perception was affected by 
both personal and environmental characteristics, results of their study 
led them to conclude that: 

es Objective indices, particularly those related) to. the 

employee's position in the organization's structure, are associated 
with employee responses to their work environment . . . employee's 
primary frame of reference for evaluating work experiences is the 
immediate work setting. 

Schneider (1972:212) agreed that "employees at different hier- 
archical levels do not tend to agree on the climate of their agency." 
Evan (1968:113) suggested that these perceptual differences may be due 
Eom Ka) wa Lack Of role consensus, (b)) a lack of uniformity sof role 
Ssocializacion, and (c) a diversity in, patterns. of role-seét interactions: 

Organizational climate was further viewed as a shared perception. 
La Follette and Sims (1975:261) defined organizational climate opera- 
tionally as "the sum of the perceptions of individuals working in that 
organization." If organizational climate is measured by perceptions, 
it must be "filtered" through individuals. The individual's experiences 
will affect his perceptions. Herman, Dunham, and Hulin:) (1975) concluded 


that members' responses to their work environment were affected primarily 
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by a member's position in the organization's structure. The character- 
istics studied were those which identified the individual as part Lor 

a group (subsystem). Tagiuri (1968:28) stated that organizational 
climate “is capable of being shared (as consensus) by several persons 
in the situation (the group), and it is interpreted in terms of shared 
meaning (with some individual variation around a consensus)." Litwin 
and Stringer (1968:66) defined organizational climate operationally as 
"the sum of the perceptions of individuals working in that organization 
[subsystem or group]." Herman et al. (1975:231) stated: "employees in 
a particular work situation are responding psychologically in a highly 


eonsistent fashion." 


SUMMARY 


Based on a review of the theoretical and research literature 
related to organizational climate a conceptual model was developed for 
this study. 

In a broad sense organizational climate was viewed as an inter- 
vening variable influenced by organizational structures and processes 
and, in turn, influencing attitudes and behaviors of organizational 
members. In this research, however, the dimensions of organizational 
climate were studied only as the variable affected by the independent 
variables of group and organizational characteristics. 

Organizational climate was conceptualized as perceptions of 
organizational structures and processes. Since climate perceptions are 
based on actual practices in an organization, the perception may be 
shared by members experiencing the same system or subsystem. Consequently, 


organizational members who are separated by factors such as hierarchical 
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levels, rank, status and work assignment, may vary in their experiences 
and in the resulting perceptions of climate. These were among the 


variables examined in this study. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


The four major aspects of this chapter are: (1) development of the 
research problem, (2) population selection, (3) instrument selection 


and development, and (4) research methodology. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Recent studies, such as those by Herman et al. (1975), Forehand 
and Gilmer (1964), Porter and Lawler (1965), indicated that employees' 
description of their work environment is positively correlated with 
their position in the organization. 

This study focused specifically on the impact of selected group 
characteristics on perception of climate. Most of the selected charac- 
teristics related to the group member's position within the organizational 
structure. 

Johnston (1976) attempted to verify differences in individual- 
organizational relationships and to determine the factors which accounted 
for the differences. He found that time with the organization affected 
responses. Those members who had been with the organization for more 
than three years perceived the climate as more functional and supportive 
than did members who had been with the organization for less than two 
years. He also found that those who had been with the organization for 
a longer period of time tended to be higher in the hierarchy and more 


comfortable in interacting with their superiors. Payne and Mansfield 
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(1973:525) found that those members who were higher in the hierarchy 
perceived their organization as: (1).less authoritarian, (2) more 
stimulating, (3) more friendly, and (4) more inclined to be innovative. 
Porter and Lawler (1965) also found that hierarchical level affected 

job perceptions. These and other similar findings led to the research 
problem: How do specific group characteristics such as position, status, 


security, experience, length of time with the organization, age, type 


of contract, and major responsibilities effect faculty members' perception 


of organizational climate in university schools of nursing? 
Consideration was given to those variables which might be 
Significant to position within the organization of faculty members of 
university schools of nursing. Many of the variables, such as age, 
experience, rank, status, tenure, and major responsibility were common 


to other university departments. The variable of clinical or classroom 


teaching may be somewhat more unique to departments which have practicums. 


POPULATION SELECTION 


Selection of Institutions 
On the basis of interaction with faculty members from the faculty 
of nursing and department of educational administration at the University 
of Alberta it was agreed to conduct the research in selected Canadian 
university Schools of nursing. The schools of nursing were selected 
on the following criteria: 
1. English speaking. Schools using only, or primarily, the French 


language were eliminated in order to avoid the problems of translation 


and interpretation. 
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2. Having a master's program. It was believed that this criterion 
would facilitate the selection of schools with a greater proportion of 
faculty with preparation at advanced levels, and at associate or full 
professor ranks. A Canadian Association of University Schools of Nursing 
Newsletter (1977) provided the information necessary for identifying 
schools with a master's degree program. 

Seven Canadian university schools of nursing met the criteria of : 
language and program. Letters requesting permission to conduct the study 
were written to the deans/directors of these schools (see Appendix B). 
Subsequent telephone calls to the deans/directors were made to clarify 
the purposes of the study. Six of the selected schools agreed to partici- 
pate in the study; the seventh school declined because of their involve- 
ment in a major evaluation of their program. 
eelection Of Individual 

Respondents 

All members of the faculty of the participating schools were 
invited to participate in the study. These included: administrative and 
teaching faculty, full time andpart time faculty, as well as faculty 
assigned to clinical teaching only and those who spent some or all of 


their time in lecturing, researching, etc. 


INSTRUMENT SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Instrument Selection 


Several climate instruments were examined. Halpin and Croft (1963) 


developed the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire for their 


study of elementary school climates. The instrument, though widely used, 


was confined to social interaction dimensions of an organization. 
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After using the Halpin and Croft Organizational Climate Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire in his own research, Andrews (1965:332) concluded: 

Assessment of the evidence presented supports the conclusion 

that the overall climate categorization may be considered only 
as descriptions of commonly occurring patterns of principal- 
staff interactions or leadership. The term "organizational 
climate," however, is so much broader than the actual measures 
as to be quite misleading. Further, the concepts "open" and 
"Closed," applied by analogy from psychology, appear to have 
little meaning, except in terms of the description of the profiles 
they represent. 
He suggested that there may be more value in examining the dimensions 
of climate within the organization rather than in labelling the climate. 

Borrevik (1972) used the Halpin and Croft (1963) instrument to 
develop the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire--Higher 
Education for use in academic departments in cclleges and universities. 
The subtests resembled those in the Halpin and Croft (1963) instrument. 
Both instruments were confined to the measurement of social interaction 
in organizations. 

Pace (1968) also developed an instrument to measure the climate 
of a college or university. The College and University Environment 
Scales was designed to use students' perceptions as a measure of the 
Organizational climate. 

Litwin and Stringer's (1968) Climate Questionnaire (Form B) 
appeared to be a useful instrument and was selected for use in this study 


since it covered a fairly wide range of dimensions, including the 


dimension of organizational structure. Based on their review of 


literature and on theorizing, Litwin and Stringer attempted to develop 


a measurement of climate. Open ended questions were sent to various 


members of the General Electric Company. The responses were analyzed and 
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forty-four items in eight categories were isolated by judges experienced 
in content analysis. Due to lack of agreement one category was dropped 
and two were combined. Thirty-one items in six categories formed the 
basis of the initial Climate Questionnaire (Form A). The scales consisted 
copa 


1. Structure--the feeling the workers have about the constraints 
in their work situation; how many rules, regulations, and 
procedures there are. 

2. Responsibility--the feeling of "being your own boss," not 
having to double-check all of your decisions. 

3. Risk--the sense of riskiness and challenge in the job and work 
Situation. 

4. Reward--the feeling of being rewarded for a job well done; 
the emphasis on reward versus criticism and punishment. 

5. Warmth and Support--the feeling of general good fellowship 
and helpfulness that prevails in the organization. 

6. Conflict--the feeling that management isn't afraid of different 
opinions or conflict; the emphasis placed on settling differences 
here and now. 

7. Expected approval--the degree of approval or disapproval he 
would most likely receive for this action in his organization 
(Litwin and Stringer, 1968:67-68). 


In order to evaluate the consistency of the scales the question- 
naire was administered to various business and university personnel. 


Following the studies and factor analyses, Litwin and Stringer (1968:69) 


stated: 


Considering the early stage of development, it was felt that 
most scales showed a reasonable degree of consistency. However, 
two..scales, responsibility and conflict, did not meet with’ the 
researchers' standards for consistency . .. . A considerable 
amount of scale overlap was demonstrated... . In general, some 
revision of items and rearrangement of items in the scales seemed 
tober -caledifor. 


Litwin and Stringer (1968:79), in defence of their original instrument, 


added: 


Although several problems are raised by the prelimary studies 
just described, it seems that a useful measure of organizational 
climate has been created... - initial measure has been shown to 
possess fair scale properties and several studies have established 
reasonable validity for the measure generally consistent with the 


theoretical model. 
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The objectives of an improved questionnaire were: (1) to reduce the 
overlap of scales, (2) to clarify the scales in the original questionnaire, 
and (3) to add scales which had been identified by the research. Litwin 
and Stringer (1968:80, 81) discussed how they attempted to meet their 
objectives. To reduce the overlap among scales, items which caused the 
Overlap were assigned to the scale with which there was the highest 
correlation, and items which correlated similarly on two scales were 
either omitted or rewritten so that they would be specific to one scale. 
To increase the clarity of the scales, experts in content analysis were 
asked to analyze the items and the scales. Some items were rewritten 
as a result of the process. Also, the warmth and support scale was 
divided into two scales, "one describing the quality of warmth and 
friendliness, and the other describing the amount of task-related support 
and encouragement experienced" (Litwin and Stringer, 1968:80). 

On the basis of their studies, the researchers added two scales: 
standards and identity. Litwin and Stringer (1968:81-82) identified 
nine scales for the Climate Questionnaire (Form B): 

i Structure, This scale included items concerned with role 
clarify, decision making structure, emphasis on formalization, channels 
of communication, and degree of standardization. Litwin and Stringer 
(1968) suggested that if a task is perceived as placing constraints on 
the individual due to constraints on behavior or due to lack of sufficient 
information, the challenge of the task will be reduced. They pointed 
out that individuals need some power, autonomy, or participation in 


decision making. They included eight items in the structure scale. 


2. Responsibility. The emphasis in this scale was on autonomy, 
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use of judgment, type of supervision, innovativeness, and responsible 
behavior. This dimension was closely related to that of individual 

power. Litwin and Stringer (1968) stated that the individual needs to 
have some influence within every group in which he has membership. 

They referred to Likert's (1961) writings--"an emphasis on individual 
responsibility will lead to higher group loyalty, higher group flexibility, 
and higher group performance standards." There were seven items used 

in the responsiblity scale. 

SB. SReward. In this scale basis for promotion, recognition, 
encouragement and criticism were examined. Litwin and Stringer (1968) 
stated that monetary rewards alone are not adequate. They said further 
that monetary rewards might "veil a real climate of punishment." They 
suggested that within an organization there should be approval and 
support for appropriate performance. Six items were used to measure 
reward. 

4. Risk. This scale measured the encouragement and discouragement 
given to risk taking and innovativeness. Litwin and Stringer (1968) 
stated tolerance and encouragement of some risk taking will lead to 
improved achievement, and planning, whereas highly conservative environ- 
ments tend towards frustration. They included five items in the risk 
scale. 

5. Warmth. The degree of friendliness, warmth, or aloofness was 
measured in this scale. It referred largely to peer relationships. Five 
items were included to measure warmth. 

6. Support. With emphasis on management, this scale measured the 


degree of assistance, sympathy, and general people orientation. Litwin 
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and Stringer (1968) indicated that an atmosphere that emphasizes a 

helping relationship will "arouse affiliative concerns." They again 
referred to Likert (1961) who stated that "the most important prerequisite 
for the establishment of an ideal organizational system is the creation 

of a supportive atmosphere." Five items were used to measure support 

in a climate. 

7. Performance Standards and Expectations. This dimension emphasized 
priorities in the organization, the degree of initiating structure and 
thrust exhibited by the leader, and feelings of pressure or challenge 
experienced by the group members. Litwin and Stringer stated that ina 
Supportive atmosphere individuals may perform at higher standards to be 
acceptable to the group or to their superorindates. There were six items 
which measured an emphasis on high standards of performance. 

8. Conflict. In this scale the focus was on the attitude toward 
and tolerance of conflict. It questioned if smooth, quick decision 
making is valid, if competitiveness is considered healthy, and if members 
may freely disagree with superiors. Litwin and Stringer (1968) suggested 
that confrontation may either lead to a solution of the conflict, or it 
may lead to a power struggle within the organization. Four items were 
included to measure the perceived attitude toward conflict. 

9. Identity. Items in this scale were related to the member's 
feeling of belonging, pride and team membership. Litwin and Stringer 


(1968) referred to identity as commitment to group goals. Four items 


were used to measure identity. 
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Validity and Reliability 
of the Instrument 


Over a period of time Form B of the Climate Questionnaire was 
administered to groups of organizational members at varying levels 
within the organization. Litwin and Stringer (1968:82-83) stated: 

Scale consistency, referring to the extent that items in the 

scale are positively related and measuring the same thing, is 

considerably better than in the initial measure ... . The 

items in the Standards scale were new, and two of these items 

correlated fairly substantially with items in the Responsibility 

scale. It was felt that some rewording would solve their problem. 

The Conflict scale . . . appeared to have some basic weaknesses 

- - - it is most likely to measure the presence of conflict. 
Although the overlapping of scales was considerably less than in Form A 
of the questionnaire, Litwin and Stringer (1968:83) noted that there 
continued to be a relationship between Warmth and Identity, Support and 
Identity, Warmth and Support, Reward and Warmth, and Reward and Identity. 
Modification of Instrument Items 

for Present Study 
Since the Climate Questionnaire (Form B) was developed for use 


in industrial organizations, it was necessary to modify items so that 


their meaning would be relevant and their wording meaningful to nurse 


educators. Examples of modifications and changes in word usage were: 
1. "Administration" was used in place of "management" and "boss"; 
2. “Faculty of Nursing" was substituted for "organization" and 
"company." 


Examples of changes in item structure included: 
1. "In some of the projects I've been on I haven't been sure who 


my boss was" was changed to "In some of the committees I've been on, I 
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2. "We have to take some pretty big risks occasionally to keep 
ahead of the competition in the business we're in" was modified to read, 
"In our faculty we have done well because we were innovative (creative, 


EOOKuCa Calated risks) .“ 


PEvOte Study 

Having modified items in the Climate Description Questionnaire a 
pilot test was conducted to identify ambiguities in the items. One of 
the larger Canadian university schools of nursing, not selected for the 
research, was asked to assist with the pilot study. Faculty members were 
asked to rate each item on an eight point scale from unclear to clear. 
They were further encouraged to identify which aspect of items were 
unclear and/or how items might be clarified. They were also invited to 
identify concerns about the instrument or to offer suggestions for the 
improvement of the instrument (see Appendix A for comments about the 
questionnaire). 

Forty-one questionnaires were sent to the school. Twenty of 
these were distributed to full time members of faculty, and an undisclosed 
number were distributed to part time members of faculty. A total of 
twenty questionnaires were returned. The rating of the items and, 
particularly the comments concerning items, were very helpful in 
identifying obscurities. Further modification of the items was conducted. 
Examples of problems identified and of modifications conducted were: 

1. Item number one focused on two separate issues: clearly defined 
roles, and logically structured roles. It was changed to read "The 


roles in this faculty of nursing are clearly defined (e.g., there are 


written job descriptions). 
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2. Faculty members questioned whether the term "administration" 
referred to administration of the university or of the nursing faculty. 
Directions on the final questionnaire were written to clarify that the 
focus of the questionnaire was to be the school of nursing, and that 
the term administration was used to refer to the dean or director of 
Ehe faculty of nursing. 


Other modifications of the questionnaire may be found in Appendix A. 


Personal Data 

Part II of the instrument focused on the respondent. It included 
questions about the respondent's age, experience, type of contract, rank, 
status, position in the hierarchy, and type of assignment. The purpose 
of obtaining the personal information was two-fold: 

1. To allow for a description of respondents. A frequency dis- 
tribution identified, for example, how many of the respondents were 
administrative as opposed to teaching faculty, how many were tenured as 
opposed to non tenured faculty members, and so on. 

peastoutaciiitate the analysis of differences in the group responses 
on the climate scales. The personal data were used to group respondents 


on the independent variables examined in the study. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Data Collection 


In January 1978, questionnaires accompanied by return envelopes 


were sent to a coordinating faculty member in each school for distribution, 


Each questionnaire was also accompanied by a cover letter to clarify the 


nature of the study and to assure respondents of personal anonymity (see 
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Appendix C). Coordinating faculty members distributed the questionnaires 
©eO,all members of faculty. 

Faculty members were asked to respond to each item on a Likert 
type scale from 1 to 4: definitely disagree, inclined to disagree, 
inclined to agree, definitely agree. Upon completion of the question- 
naires individual faculty members returned them to the researcher at 
the University of Alberta. 

Two follow-up letters were written to the deans/directors 
requesting that a reminder be circulated to faculty members, and thanking 
those who had already returned their questionnaires. 

Of the 269 questionnaires distributed, 194 were returned. One 
of these was totally unanswered. Another respondent explained that 
she had been on faculty for only a short period and was unable to 
respond to most items. The third respondent whose questionnaire could 
not be used had also left most of the items unanswered. There were 191 


(71 percent) useable questionnaires returned. 


Analysis of Data 


Frequency distributions. Based on the frequency distributions 
of items, means of responses were identified (see Appendix D). This 
gave some indication of overall perceptions of members of nursing faculties 
in the six selected schools. 

Frequency distributions of the personal data in the questionnaire 
facilitated the description of respondents. It was possible, for example, 


to determine the percentage of respondents who were administrative as 


opposed to teaching faculty. 
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Groupings from the section on personal data were used as the 
independent variables to achieve the major purpose of the study: to 
investigate the impact of organizational and group characteristics on 


the perception of organizational climate. 


Scoring of items. Information concerning the scoring technique 
developed by Dr. Litwin was received by letter (see Appendix B) and 
was helpful in identifying some items which required item reflections. 
Some items were reversed so that all high responses were positive on 
a particular scale. For example, a score of 4 on items relating to 
the structure dimension indicated that members of faculty perceived their 
Organization to be highly structured, whereas a score of 1 on these 
items indicated that the organizations were perceived as low in structure. 


All questionnaire responses were key punched onto computer cards. 


Analysis of variance. Popham and Sirotnik (1973:124) stated: 
In educational situations one encounteres numerous problems 
wherein it is important to determine whether the mean performance 
of two [or more] groups are significantly different. 
To determine differences in the mean responses of various groups on the 
mineuwscales, of the climate. questionnaire, € .tests.and F tests were 
employed. Popham and Sirotnik (1973:125) stated that: “the t test is used 
to determine just how great the difference between two means must be for it 
to be judged significant, that is, a significant departure from differences 
which might be expected by chance alone." Popham and Sirotnik (1973:133) 
stated further that "the t test was described as a statistical model 


designed to determine whether two groups, as represented by their means, 


are significantly different." 
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An F test is a method of "testing for significant differences 
between means of two or more groups" (Popham, 1973:152). Where the F 
test indicated significant differences between group means, the nature 
of the differences was investigated further by the application of the 
Scheffé multiple comparison of means test. 
Popham and Sirotnik (1973:166) identified two assumptions under- 
lying the use of the t test and the F test: 
1. that the sample for the study is a random sample, or that it 
is drawn from a normally distributed population. 
2. that there is homogeneity of variance in samples drawn from 
the population. 
Popham and Sirotnik (1973:166) stated, however, that: 

There is increasing evidence . .. that even though fairly 
Significant departures from strict theoretical assumptions may 
exist, analysis of variance is sufficiently "robust" that it 
will still yield results which may be meaningfully interpreted. 

Kerlinger (1965:258, 259) in a discussion of the assumptions underlying 
the use of the t tests and F tests, suggested: 

These two assumptions have both been examined rather thoroughly 
by empirical methods ... . The evidence to date is that the 
importance of normality and homogeneity is overrated... . 

Unless there is good evidence to believe that populations are 
rather seriously non-normal and that variances are heterogeneous, 
iteis usually unwise ato suse ‘a"nonparametric testtin placesof a 
bavametric one. efhe reason for this is that parametric tests are 
almost always more powerful than nonparametric tests... . In 
brief, in most cases in education and psychology, it is probably 
safer--and usually more effective--to use parametric tests rather 
than nonparametric tests. 
Yet, since t tests and F tests are inferential statistics, it is assumed that 
they are used only on samples from which inferences may be drawn to a larger 


population. The respondents of this study have been referred to as a popu- 


lation because they included six Canadian university schools of nursing 
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which used the English language and which offered a master's program. 
The respondents could, however, be thought of as a sample since they by 
no means included the universe of nursing faculty. They did not include 
French speaking schools with a master's program. They also excluded 
Senools with ssinilar’ criteria, in, the. U.S.At,.and. Canadian university 
schools not having master's programs. Consequently, the respondents 
could be thought of as a selected sample of (1) all Canadian university 
schools of nursing and (2) other schools of nursing with master's programs, 
such as French Canadian and U.S.A. schools. 

It might be argued further that climate was not studied as a 
Single organizational property, but rather that the focus was on 
perception of climate across six organizations. Thus, the administrators, 
for example, could be considered a sample of the universe of nurse 
educator administrators and full professors could be thought of as 
representatives of other full professors. 

Winch and Campbell (1969) argued in favor of more extensive 
use of tests of significance. They suggested first that if the 
assumptions underlying the use of inferential statistics were rigidly 
adhered to, the social sciences could rarely, if ever, be justified 
mn the wuse,of anterential, statistics. They noted that social, science 
studies are quasi experimental rather than true experiments because of 
the controlled influences in such studies. They stated: "Therefore, our 
attention turns to the problem of inferences in other empirical studies, 
which we shall call quasi-experimental analysis." They suggested: 

At the end of true experiment we know that the research 

subjects are not randomly equivalent samples from the same 


universe of attributes, for, in fact, the experimentals have 
systematically different life criteria from the controls (Winch 


and Campbell, 1969:142). 
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Winch and Campbell (1969) then argued for the use of parametric 
Statistics when a population was being studied. They used a study of 
a classroom as an example. They questioned: "Is it legitimate to 
apply a test of significance where the researcher's data exhaust the 
specified universe?" They stated that the conventional answer would be 
negative since any "observed difference is the population value." They 
contended, however: 


But we elect to phrase the question differently: If we assume 
the set to be homogeneous, what is the probability that dividing 
the set into two subsets on the basis of a variable of classifi- 
cation that makes no real difference would give a difference 
between sub-sample means as great as that observed? With this 
reasoning, there is every justification to run a test of signifi- 
cance . .. . in general in studies that are not true experiments, 
the establishing of a statistically significant difference goes 
but one step toward establishing an interpretation of that 
difference. That step is to exclude the hypothesis of chance 
- - - - Finally, no study, whether a true experiment or not, 
ever proves a theory; it merely probes it... . Generaliz- 
ability involves considerably more than the relation of the 
sample of research subjects to some population (Winch and 
Campbell, 1969:143). 


Winch and Campbell (1969:143) concluded: 


Some critics of test of significance seem to be saying that 
since these tests do not dispose of all rival hypotheses, they 
are useless and misleading and should be abandoned. We reason 
that it is very important to have a formal, and non-subjective 
way of deciding whether a given set of data shows haphazard or 
systematic variation . . . and we believe it is important not 
to leave the determination of what is a systematic or haphazard 
arrangement of data to the intuition of the investigator. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter an effort was made initially to identify a few 


of the research studies which led to the development of the research 


problem for this study. 


A primary purpose of the chapter, however, was to describe 
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procedures of population selection, instrument selection and development 
through the utilization of a pilot study. A section on personal data 
was developed for the questionnaire to facilitate a description of 
respondents and a grouping of respondents. 

A second major purpose of the chapter was to describe how the 


data were collected and analyzed. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS 


The purpose of this chapter is first to discuss the return rate 
of the questionnaire, second, to provide a description of respondent 
groupings based on the personal data, and third, to describe the institu- 
tions in relation to their selection, current changes which may have 
effected climate perception, and the general perception of climate in 


these institutions. 
RESPONSE RATE OF RESPONDENTS 


A total of 269 questionnaires were distributed to faculty members 
in six schools. Of the 269 questionnaires 194 (72.11 percent) were 
returned. Three questionnaires were not used in the data analysis because 
of incomplete responses, 

There were a total of 191 (71 percent) useable responses. There 
was considerable variation in return rate from different schools. A 
summary of percentage returns from each of the participating schools is 
presented in Table 1. In two instances directors or coordinating members 
of) £caculty, indicated, that return rate might have been affected by the 
high ratio of part time faculty. Some part time faculty, it was explained, 
were assigned to clinical supervision only, and, although considered to 
be faculty members, rarely had opportunity to interact with other members 
of faculty. It was suggested that these clinical part time members of 


faculty may have been hesitant to respond to a questionnaire on school 


climate. 
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Table 1 


Percentage Response Rate of Participating Faculties 


FacuLLy* Percentage Responses 
ere a ee ee eee 


A a) 
B 81 
Cc TS 
D 90 
E 80 
rE 60 


*Faculties are identified by letter to ensure anonymity of the 
participating institutions. 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUPS OF RESPONDENTS 


Using the data from Part II (Personal Data) of the questionnaire, 
it was possible to describe respondents. The variables employed to 
categorize respondents were age, experience, type of contract, rank, 
tenure, hierarchy, and assignment. In all data presentations, percentage 


calculations were based upon actual responses. 


Classification of Respondents 
by Age 


Various research studies were examined to identify age divisions 
which had been employed. Seyfriend et al. (1977), in a study investigating 


factors influencing nursing educators' choice of position, divided faculty 


members into three age groupings: young faculty were those under 27, 


older faculty were those over 37 and middle age range were those between 
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the age of 28 and 36. Another study by Cadman (1977), focused on the 
perception of nursing educators on evaluation practices, used the age 
PaLegories Of: under 307) 31-35, 36-40, and over 40. Nixon (1975).,) in 
a comparative study of women administrators and women teachers, used 
the following age categories: under 25, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, and over 
54. Andrews (1978), in a study of interorganizational relationships 

in the health professions, divided his respondents into four categories: 
respondents who were under 30 years of age, those between 30 and 39, 
those between 40 and 49, and those over 50. 

In each of these four studies, the age grouping appeared to have 
been undertaken somewhat arbitrarily. In the present research the age 
groupings were also arbitrarily set. The questionnaire contained five 
age groupings: 21-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59 and over 59. Due to the 
limited numbers the last two categories were combined for the analysis. 
A distribution of respondents within these age categories is shown in 
Table on Of the 191 respondents 14.7 percent were in the 21-29 age 
grouping, 36.8 percent were between 30 and 39 years, 31.6 percent were 
between 40 and 49 years, and 16.8 percent were over 50 years of age. 

The bulk of respondents (68.4 percent) were between 30 and 49 years of 
age. 
Classification of Respondents 

by Experience 

Other studies again appeared to have developed categories somewhat 
arbitrarily. Cadman (1977), for example, used four categories for amount 
of teaching experience: less than three years, three to four years, 


five to eight years and over eight years. For length of present employment 
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Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of Age 


Wik. SEES 
Age Categories Frequencies Percentages 
ne a ee ee a eee 


e129 28 La 
B0=39 70 elorns: 
40-49 60 Siler 
Over 50 32 L6nS 


Total 190 100.0 


she used four other categories: less than one year, one to two years, 
three to four years, and five years and over. Andrews (1978) employed 
each year as a separate category. Nixon (1975) used six categories for 
experience: one to four years, five to nine years, ten to fourteen 
years, fifteen to nineteen years, twenty to twenty-four years and more 
than twenty-four years. 

In the present research respondents were requested to indicate 
the number of years they had been employed on the present faculty, and 
the number of years of experience in nursing education. Each response 
was to include their present experience. Based on a frequency distribu- 
tion, the responses were combined into four arbitrarily selected 
categories: those in their first year, those in their second to fourth 
year, those in their fifth to tenth year, and those with more than ten 


years of experience. The same groupings were used for both the number of 


years on present faculty as well as the number of years of total experience 
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in nursing education. A distribution of respondents within the experience 


categories is shown in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of Experience 


Experience Frequencies Percentages 


Years on Present Faculty 


IL 35% Ooms 
2-4 Te Bye), 2 
5-10 55 29.1 
Over 10 25 Iso 
Total 189 100 


Years in Nursing Education 


uf 20 1055 
2-4 34 High) 
5-10 66 34.7 
Over 10 70 36.8 
Total 190 100 
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Of the 191 respondents 18.5%percent were in their first year, 
39.2 percent were in their second to fourth year, 29.1 percent were in 
their fifth to tenth year, and 13.2 percent had over ten years of 
experience with the present faculty. Over half of the faculty members 
had been on the present faculty for less than four years, and only 13.2 
percent had been on their present faculty for more than ten years. 

In total nursing education experience, 10.5 percent were in their 
first year, 17.9 percent were in their second to fourth year, 34.7 percent 
were in their fifth to tenth year, and 36.8 percent had more than ten 
years of experience. Only 28.4 percent of the respondents had less 
than four years of experience and more than 36 percent had over ten years 
of experience. 

Classification of Respondents 
Dye typeror Contract 

By far the majority of the respondents were employed on a full 
time basis. A distribution of respondents on the basis of their contract 
is shown in Table 4. Eighty-eight percent of the respondents were on a 
full time employment contract while 12 percent were employed on a part 
time basis. Of the respondents employed on a part time basis, 15 percent 
stated that they worked less than one day per week, 40 percent worked two 
days a week, 25 percent worked three days a week, and 20 percent made 


statements indicating that they worked as needed, or full time for “special 


periods of time. 
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Table 4 


Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of 
Type of Contract 


SSSSSSSSa9S9SaSaBaaSSS 


Contract Frequencies Percentages 
a eee 


Full time 168 88.0 
Part time BS IL2o © 
Total 191 100 


Part time 


less than 1 day/week 3 ieee 6 
2 days/week 8 40.0 
3 days/week 5 Pas yA 8) 
other (e.g., "as needed") 4 20.0 
Total 20 100 


by Rank 
Respondents. were asked to identify their faculty rank. For the 
purpose of description and analysis the categories of lecturer and 
instructor were combined. 
A distribution of the respondents by rank is shown in Table 5. 
About six percent of the 191 respondents were full professors, 24.2 
percent were associate professors, 35.8 percent were assistant professors, 


and 27.4 percent were lecturers or instructors. The 6.3 percent who 
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Table 5 
Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of Rank 
“oye eee ee Ee ae ees ee er 


Rank Frequencies Percentages 


Professor 1p) 6.3 
Associate Professor 46 24.2 
Assistant Professor 68 358 
Lecturer/Instructor 52 2124 
Other 12 Gas 
Total 190 100 


identified their rank as “other" described themselves as junior tutor, 
Senior tutor, clinical lecturer, clinical professor, patient care 
coordinator, cross appointment, and director of continuing education. 

Only a small percentage of the respondents were professors. 
The largest single group were the assistant professors. Almost 70 percent 
of the respondents had less than an associate professor's status. 
Classification of Respondents 

by Tenure 

A distribution of the respondents on the basis of tenure is shown 

in Table 6. Of the 191 respondents only 32.3 percent were tenured, and 


67.7 percent were non tenured. 
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Table 6 


Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of Tenure 


a 
—————$———L 


Tenure Frequencies Percentages 

Tenure 6 32.23 

Non tenure 128 Se 
LocaL HIS 100 


Classification of Respondents 
by Hierarchy 


Respondents were asked to indicate if their major responsibility 
was in administration or teaching. Since there was the option of "other," 
respondents added the category of research and various combinations of 
administration, teaching and research. For the purposes of description 
and the analysis of data those who classified themselves in some way as 
administrators were categorized as such. This category included those 
who were involved in both teaching and administration. All others were 
classified as teachers. 

Distribution of respondents on the basis of hierarchical level 
newchowniewin Table 7. Administrators made up. only 12.1) percent of the 
respondents, while 87.9 percent of the respondents were primarily involved 


in teaching and research. 
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Table 7 


Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of 
Hierarchical Level 


a ee ee ee ee 
see... — Eee 
Hierarchical Levels Frequencies Percentages 


SEES 


Administrative 23 U2 AL 
Teaching : LG7 87.9 
jkeyecl 130 100 


Classification of Respondents 
by Assignment 


Teaching respondents were asked to indicate if their major 
responsibility was in classroom lecturing or in clinical teaching and 
supervision. Respondents were given the option to indicate if their 
responsibilities were other than those mentioned. Some respondents 


stated that they were involved in both classroom and clinical teaching. 


Other major responsibilities were "seminar," “advisor," "small group," 


ana TuUGor 

Distribution of respondents on the basis of assignment is shown 
in Table 8. Over 21 percent of the respondents indicated that their 
major responsibility was in classroom lecturing; 33.7 percent had major 
responsibility in clinical teaching; 41.7 percent indicated that their 
responsibilities were equally divided between teaching in the classroom 
and in the clinical area. Those who stated that they were advisors and 
tutors, responsible for seminars and small groups made up 3.4 percent of 


of respondents. 
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Table 8 


Distribution of Respondents on the Basis of 
Teaching Assignment 


ee ee 


Assignment Frequencies Percentages 


—_—___—_— 


Classroom teaching Buf 2 
Clinical teaching 59 Sow 


Both classroom and 


clinical teaching 73 41.7 
Other 6 3.4 
Total LS 100 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Selection Basis 

Participating organizations were limited to Canadian university 
schools of nursing which offered a master's program in nursing and in 
which the English language was used. Of the seven faculties which met 


these criteria, six agreed to participate. 


Disruptions in the Faculty 


Committee members had discussed with the researcher the possibility 
of "weather" as an influence on climate. Tagiuri (1968:19) referred to 


i itions that 
weather as "a single occurrence or event in a series of condit 
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constitute climate" as opposed to climate which referred to "average 
Gondttions” and’ ”'trends:” 

Deans of participating schools were requested to identify major 
changes or disruptions in the faculty during the current year to permit 
the researcher to understand how widespread various changes were. Two 
schools indicated that they were in the process of implementing major 
curriculum changes. One dean stated they were planning for such changes 
to be implemented in the next year. Two deans indicated that they were 
facing major financial cutbacks. Two of the faculties were confronted 
by major administrative changes, and one faculty by minor administrative 
changes. One school had new policies for appointments and promotions. 
One faculty was implementing a more extensive committee structure. One 
dean suggested that there were no major changes or disruptions affecting 
of school this year. 

To the extent that "weather" conditions have an impact on 
perception of climate, either positively or negatively, they may have 
influenced the data. Although this was acknowledged, data inadequacy 
did not*allow for’an analysis of the impact of “weather” on=elimate 
perceptions. For comments by faculty members concerning the impact of 
major changes see Appendix B. Respondents indicated that the changes in 
administration had created some difficulty for at least some respondents. 
Several indicated a lack of knowledge of the impact of the new adminis- 


tration on the climate of the’ school. 


Perception of Climate 


The mean score of all faculty members on each of the nine scales 


was compared with the highest mean score Of a particular faculty, onva 
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scare: (see Figure 6). It should be noted that it was not the same 
school which scored consistently high or consistently low. Ona scale 
of zero to four, the overall mean score on the structure scale was 2.3. 
The highest faculty score and the lowest faculty score on the structure 
Bcaleswere 2.4 and 2.2, respectively, with a variance of 02126. On the 
responsibility scale the mean score of all faculties was 2.9 and the 
variance was 0.237. The highest and lowest faculty means were 3.1 and 
2.5 respectively. The overall mean on the reward scale was 2.7, with a 
highetaculty mean of 3:1, a low faculty mean of 2.2, and variance of 0.390. 
The mean response on the risk scale was 2.9. The highest faculty mean 
was 3.4 and the lowest faculty mean was 2.2. Variance from the mean was 
0.420. On the warmth scale, the mean score was 2.9 and the variance was 
0.472. The high and low faculty means were 3.4 and 2.2. On the support 
scale the mean was 2.9 and variance was 0.393. The high and low mean 
scores were 3.4 and 2.4. The mean score on the standards scale was 2.9 
ana the variance was 0:209. High and low faculty means were 3.2 and 2.7. 
On the conflict scale the overall mean was 2.7; the highest faculty mean 
was 2.9; the lowest faculty mean was 2.3; and the variance was 0.419. 

The mean on the identity scale was 2.9. The high and low faculty means 


were 3.5 and 2.3, respectively. Variance from the mean was 0.490. 
SUMMARY 


The 191 respondents from six participating institutions were 


categorized on the basis of age, experience, type of contract, rank, 


tenure, hierarchy, and assignment. When categorized by age most of the 


respondents were in the 30-39 and 40-49 age groups. Only 14.7 percent 
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were between the ages of 21 to 29 and 16.8 percent were over 50 years 
of age. 

In the experience categories most faculty members were in their 
second to fourth or fifth to tenth years on the present faculty, and 
U3.5 percent were in their first year and 13.2 percent had over ten 
years on the present faculty. In total experience in nursing education, 
however, most of the faculty were in the fifth to tenth or over ten 
years groups. Only 10.5 percent were in their first year and 17.9 
percent were in their second to fourth years. 

Most of the faculty (88 percent) were employed on a full time 
basis, and 12 percent were employed as part time faculty. 

On the basis of rank, only 6.3 percent of the respondents were 
full professors. The rank of associate professor was held by 24.2 percent, 
assistant professor by 35.8 percent and lecturer/instructor by 27.4 
percent of the respondents. 

Only 32.3 percent of the respondents were tenured while 67.7 
percent were non tenured. 

On the basis of hierarchical level, it was found that 87.9 percent 
were teaching members of faculty and 12.1 percent of the respondents 
were administrators. 

Of the teaching faculty 21.1 percent were assigned primarily to 
classroom instruction, 33.7 percent were assigned primarily torcliniealL 
instruction, and 41.7 percent were assigned to both clinical and class- 
room instruction. 

The institutions were examined on the basis of selection, dis- 


ruptions within the academic terms which may have influenced perception 
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of climate, and overall climate of the participating institutions. The 
mean overall response on each of the climate dimensions was compared with 


the highest and lowest mean faculty responses. 
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CHAPTER V 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The purpose of Chapter V is to present the analysis of the data 
collected from the research questionnaire in order to determine the 
effect of organizational and group characteristics on organizational 
climate as perceived by members of selected Canadian university schools 
Seenursing. The chapter is divided into eight parts. Each of these 
parts focuses on a specific subproblem of the study. Data analysis and 
discussion of findings are related specifically to the subproblems of 
the study. 

The data were analyzed by use of t tests to determine differences 
beyond the 0.05 level of statistical significance between the means of two 
groups, and by F tests to determine significant differences between the 
means of more than two groups. Whenever F tests disclosed significant 
differences between means, the Scheffe method of multiple comparison was 
employed for the purpose of identifying the specific mean differences. 


Ferguson (1971:271) stated: 


Concern may attach to the fact that the Scheffé procedure is 
more rigorous than other procedures, and will lead to fewer signi- 
ficant results. Because this is so, the investigator may choose | 
to employ a less rigorous significance level in using the Scheffe 
procedure; that is, the .10 level may be used instead Of the: .05 
level. This is Scheffé's recommendation . 


Scheffé's recommendation was followed in the data analysis. 
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HIERARCHY 


Subproblem 1 

How did administrative faculty members differ from teaching 
faculty members in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 

Respondents were grouped on the basis of their major responsibility. 
For the analysis, respondents who indicated that they were involved in 
both administration and teaching were combined with respondents who stated 
that they were administrators. These categories were combined on the 
assumption that those in a partial administrative position would likely 
identify with the "official" administration. Those members of faculty 
who indicated that they were involved in research as well as in teaching 
were combined with the teaching faculty for the purposes of data analysis. 
The mean responses of the administrative and teaching faculty on the nine 
climate dimensions are shown in Table 9. 

There were significant differences in responses of administrators 
and teachers on five climate dimensions: reward, warmth, support, conflict, 
identity. In each instance, administrators scored higher than did the 
teachers. On the reward dimension the mean response of the administrators 
was 3.07, and the mean response of the teaching faculty was 2.64. The 
difference between the means was statistically significant beyond the 
0.01 level of significance. Administrators tended to view the organiza- 
tion more positively than did teachers in terms of the rewards it offered 
to members of faculty. 

On the warmth dimension the mean of the administrators response 
was 3.17, and the mean of the teaching faculty members' responses was 2.86. 


The difference was significant beyond the 0.05 level. Administrative 
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; Table 9 


Comparison of Perceptions of Administrative (N=23) 
and Teaching (N=165) Members of Faculty 
on Climate Scales 


Climate Independent 
Scales Variables Means t Values 
Structure Administrators eal -0.66 
Teachers Dis SP 
Responsibility Administrators 35.08 L226 
Teachers PST 
Reward Administrators 35.07 Ba dle 
Teachers 2.64 
Risk Administrators 35-05 TLRSS ME 
Teachers PD V7e 
Warmth Administrators aya IL 1.98* 
Teachers DES 
Support Administrators 3229 Zed One 
Teachers Phe NO, 
Standards Administrators BIKE -0.35 
Teachers Wee, SYS} 
Conflict Administrators 2 SV DANS \3 
Teachers Delt 
Identity Administrators Sele 2250" 
Teachers BBs 


eee sss 50 0._—_—_0_0_0_000 OoooOo= 


** Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 
* Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
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faculty perceived a greater degree of warmth in the climate than did 
teaching faculty. 

On the support dimension the mean score of the administrators 
was 3.28, and the mean score of the teachers was 2.90. The difference 
was significant beyond the 0.01 level of significance. It was the 
administrators who perceived the organization as being more supportive 
toward its members than did the teaching members of the faculty. 

On the conflict dimension the administrators' mean response was 
2.97 and the teachers' mean response was 2.62. The difference was statis- 
tically significant beyond the 0.05 level. The administrators perceived 
a higher level of tolerance of conflict in the organization. 

On the identity dimension the administrators' mean score was 3.19 
while the teachers' mean score was 2.83. The difference between the two 
means was significant beyond the 0.05 level of significance. Administra- 
tive faculty perceived organizational members as having a greater sense 


of identity with the organization than did teaching faculty members. 


Summary 

The mean response of the administrators was significantly higher 
than the mean response of the teachers on the scales of reward, warmth, 
support, conflict and identity. Administrators perceived the organization 
as offering more adequate and equitable rewards, the members being warmer 
and friendlier toward each other, the administration as more supportive, 


more tolerant of disagreement, and the members as identifying with their 


organization to a greater extent than did the teaching faculty. 


In general, administrators tended to perceive the climate more 


positively than did the teaching faculty. Administrators may have perceived 
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the climate more positively because they identified their performance 

with the organizational climate. Many of the items were, indeed, related 

to the administrative behavior within the organization. It seems reasonable 
that administrators would view themselves more positively than members 


of the teaching faculty would view them. 
RANK 


Subproblem 2 

How did faculty members of different rank vary in their percep- 
tion of the organizational climate? 

Respondents were requested to indicate their present rank as 
professor, associate professor, assistant professor, lecturer, instructor 
or other. The eleven respondents who checked the option of "other" 
referred to their rank as clinical lecturer, patient care coordinator, 
tutor, cross appointment, and so on. Because this was not understood in 
the context of rank these respondents were not included in the data analysis 
for subproblem 2. The respondents who identified themselves as lecturers 
or instructors were combined. The four groupings employed in the data 
analysis were professor, associate professor, assistant professor, and 
lecturer/instructor. The mean responses of faculty of different rank on 
the climate dimensions are shown in Table 10. 

Analysis of variance revealed significant differences beyond the 
0.05 level on the climate dimensions of structure, responsibility, support, 
conflict, and identity. Significant differences beyond the 0.001 level 


were noted on the reward dimension. 


An overview of the mean responses suggested that the mean responses 
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Comparison of Perceptions of Members of Faculty of 
Different Rank@ on Climate Scales 


a nnn§£§$§§.§ = CCCCCLLlllLlLlLl—==_=_=_=_—_=_={={={=<=="=*[HNnnnna aaa 
Climate Independent 
Scales Variables Means F Values 


Structure Professor 2.34 2.82* 
Associate Professor 2ase 
Assistant Professor 2.20 
Lecturer/Instructor 2234 

Responsibility Professor 3413 lee 
Associate Professor 2.99 
Assistant Professor 216 
Lecturer/Instructor ages IM 

Reward Professor 32,07 Daoeuns 
Associate Professor 2.96 
Assistant Professor 2.249 
Lecturer/Instructor 2.60 

Risk Professor 318 ZAO?Z 
Associate Professor 2.98 
Assistant Professor 232 
Lecturer/Instructor 2076 

Warmth Professor PLES NS) Le: 
Associate Professor 3200 
Assistant Professor PUES 
Lecturer/Instructor Deal: 

Support Professor 3.08 2.89* 
Associate Professor 3209 
Assistant Professor BATES 
Lecturer/Instructor 2.98 

Standards Professor 3.07 eal 
Associate Professor 2.94 
Assistant Professor SPOS IS 
Lecturer/Instructor 2.90 

ContLrret Professor 2.92 a) be: 
Associate Professor 2.84 
Assistant Professor 2o50 
Lecturer/Instructor Dee 

Identity Professor 3.04 3.014 
Associate Professor 3.04 
Assistant Professor 2207 
Lecturer/Instructor Deas 


_——— 
@ Professor, N=12; Associate Professor, N=46; Assistant Professor, N=68; 


Lecturer/Instructor, N=52. 


Be Signiticant beyond the 0.001 level. 
*Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
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of professors and associate professors was quite similar on most dimensions, 
but that the responses of the assistant professors was consistently some- 
what lower and that the lecturer/instructor group scored slightly higher 
than did the assistant professor group. The Scheffé test verified that 
most of the significant differences were between the mean responses of the 
assistant and associate professors. 

On the structure dimension the significant difference existed 
between the mean scores of the associate professors and the mean scores 
of the assistant professors as identified by the Scheffé test (Table 11). 
The mean score of the associate professors (2.38) was higher than the 
mean score of the assistant professors (2.20). This indicates that 
associate professors perceived a higher level of structure in the organ- 
ization than did the assistant professors. 

The F test identified significant differences in the perceptions 
of faculty members of different rank on the responsibility climate 
dimension. Although the Scheffé test (Table 12) did not indicate 
differences at the 0.10 level, the greatest differences, as noted by the 
Scheffé test, were between professors and assistant professors and between 
associate professors and assistant professors. The mean responses of 
professors (3.13) and of associate professors (2.99) approached statistical 
significance when compared with the mean responses of the assistant 
professors (2.76), indicating that the professors and associate professors 
perceived the organization as allowing for greater individual respon- 


sibility and decision making than did the assistant professors and the 


lecturer/instructors. 
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Table 11 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the Structure Scale 


Rank ak 2 3 4 
IL,  iseontacweore hs O 
Z. Associate Professor 0.99 Lo OW 
3. Assistant Professor 0.65 Os Oke ILS OW 
4. Lecturer/Instructor L260 0.98 0.19 1.00 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


Table 12 


Scheff€é Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the 
Responsibility Scale 


Rank i 2 3 4 
ime rOLessoG iL OC 
2. Associate Professor Oncs 1. OO 
3. Assistant Professor Oat Onl 1.00 
4. Lecturer/Instructor OSS) 0.89 0.43 L200 


———————— 
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On the reward dimension the Scheffé test (Table 13) revealed that 
there were significant differences between the mean scores of lecturers/ 
instructors and associate professors, between the mean scores of assistant 
professors and associate professors, and between the mean scores of the 
assistant professors and the professors. In each instance the mean 
response of the group of higher rank was higher on the reward dimension. 
It appeared that the associate professors and the professors perceived the 
Organization as offering greater and more equitable rewards than did the 


assistant professors and the lecturers/instructors. 


Table 13 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the Reward Scale 


Rank 1 2 oe 4 
1. Professor Ik OC 
2. Associate Professor 0.95 12200 
3. Assistant Professor 0.02* 0.00* EO 
a2. Lecturer/ instructor Oak OOS 0.79 OO) 


oe eae he Soa <r re cate ee a en 
re 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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On the support dimension the Scheffé test (Table 14) revealed 
that the associate professors had a higher mean response than the assis- 
tant professors indicating that they perceived the organization as more 


Supportive than did the assistant professors. 


Table 14 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the Support Scale 


Rank a 2 33 4 
PO rOLessorn 1 OO 
2. Associate Professor Oe, OO 
3. Assistant Professor 0.44 0. 06* SOO 
4. Lecturer/Instructor 0.90 065 O55 00 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


The statistically significant difference on the conflict dimension 
was between the mean scores of the assistant professors and the associate 
professors (Table 15). The mean score of the associate professors was 
significantly higher, indicating that the associate professors perceived 
the organization as more tolerant and accepting of conflict. 

The Scheffé test (Table 16) showed that there was a significant 
difference in the mean response of the associate professors and assistant 
professors on the identity dimension as well. The higher mean score of 
the associate professors suggested that they perceived more pride and 


loyalty among faculty members than did assistant professors. 
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Table 15 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the Conflict Scale 


Rank 1 2 3 4 


o “Proressor PeO0 

2. Associate Professor OS 1.00 

3. Assistant Professor Ons OQ: 06* Uae O18, 

4. lLecturer/Instructor Ors 0.14 100 i700 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


Table 16 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means of Responses of 
Faculty Members by Rank on the Identity Scale 


Rank dL 2 3 4 
IPE LOLeSSOr Ih O 
2. Associate Professor 0.0 1.00 
3. Assistant Professor 0239 0.05* 1200 
4. Lecturer/Instructor 0-32 O53 0.66 eOO) 


oe easssSsSsEOOO?_ONSOOCOSShaa—hwv—M—hNMVVS——ee—«—a—a—aa—"—{—nw—w=—=—+ 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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Summary 

On each of the nine dimensions the mean responses of lecturers/ 
instructors and assistant professors were lower than the mean responses 
of the associate professors and professors, although differences reached 
Statistical significance on six dimensions only. The mean responses 
of the assistant professors were lower than the mean responses of the 
lecturers/instructors on each of the six dimensions and mean responses 
of associate professors and full professors were higher than the mean 
responses of lecturers/instructors, indicating that the associate and 
full professors perceived the organization as more structured, offering 
IMembers greater responsibilities and greater rewards, allowing for more 
innovativeness, fostering greater warmth and support among members, 
requiring higher standards of performance, tolerating more conflict, and 
fostering a greater sense of pride and identity than did the assistant 


professors and the lecturers/instructors. 


TENURE 


Subproblem 3 


How did tenured faculty members differ from non tenured faculty 


members in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 


Respondents indicated whether or not they were tenured. Differences 


in the means of the two groups are shown in Table 17. 


The only dimension on which there was a statistically significant 


difference in the mean perception of tenured and non tenured members I 


faculty was the reward dimension. The mean of the tenured faculty members 


was 2.93 and the mean of the non tenured faculty members was 2.59. The 
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Table 17 


Comparison of Perceptions of Tenured (N=61) and 
Non Tenured (N=128) Faculty Members 
on Climate Scales 


Climate Independent 
Scales Variables Means t Values 

Structure Tenured Da ST 1.39 
Non tenured 2S 

Responsibility Tenured DONS) Sb 
Non tenured DS's 

Reward Tenured DB Sys 3.68*** 
Non tenured 2.59 

Risk Tenured Dp SNS) 1.54 
Non tenured 2.84 

Warmth Tenured 23 dey dbae 
Non tenured BIS 

Support Tenured 32,06 1265 
Non tenured D NS 

Standards Tenured 2295 O258 
Non tenured Peo. 

Contiict Tenured DoW a SS 
Non tenured DaAGZ 

Identity Tenured Digs 0.70 
Non tenured D5 


EE — 


SI roignificant beyond the 0.001 level. 
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mean responses indicated that tenured faculty members perceived the reward 
System within the organization as more positive. 

On all other climate dimensions there were no statistically 
significant differences in the perceptions of tenured and non tenured 


members of faculty. 


Summary 

Although statistically significant differences were noted only 
on the reward dimension, the mean responses of the tenured faculty members 
were consistently higher on each climate dimension than were the responses 
of the non tenured faculty members indicating that tenured members of 


faculty perceived the climate more positively. 
EXPERIENCE ON PRESENT FACULTY 


Subproblem 4 

How did faculty members who have been on faculty for differing 
periods of time vary in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 

Respondents were requested to identify the length of their 
experience on the present faculty. The responses were grouped into four 
categories: those who were in their first year on the present faculty, 
those who were in their second to fourth years, those in their fifth to 
tenth years, and those who had been with the present faculty for more 
than ten years. Analysis of variance revealed significant differences 
beyond the 0.05 level on the dimensions of responsibility, risk and 
identity, beyond the 0.01 level on the standards dimension, and beyond 


the 0.001 level on the reward dimension (Table Lear 
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Table 18 


Comparison of Perceptions of Faculty Members with Varying Amounts 
of Experience@ on Present Faculty on Climate Scales 


e636303aRaa_“w’_oyqosyqwosws$NRha9>939aa]gTm9MSS9mmSSS 


Climate Independent 
Scales Variables Means F Values 
en ce es eee 
Structure First year PASSO 1.40 
Second to fourth years Die SO 
Fifth to tenth years EEE} 
Over ten years 2.45 
Responsibility First year 3.04 S57 Oe 
Second to fourth years Chis: 
Fitch tomtenth? years Zao5 
Over ten years Se OS) 
Reward First year 2320: 6. 63%** 
Second to fourth years PaO? 
Fifth to tenth years 2.69 
Over ten years 3.05 
Risk First year 2290 Sc 
Second to fourth years Dat 
Fifth to tenth years 293 
Over ten years eeu 
Warmth First year 2299 2200 
Second to fourth years PAG fs) 
Fifth to tenth years 2. OF 
Over ten years Sy aes 
Support First year 3.02 2.46 
Second to fourth years 2.09 
Fifth to tenth years 2.99 
Over ten years Sieses) 
Standards First year 3.02 SION 
Second to fourth years Dee sys} 
Fifth to tenth years Dao 
Over ten years pe eS) 
Conflict First year 2.74 1.94 
Second to fourth years Deu 
Fifth to tenth years 2765 
Over ten years PRES 2 
Identity First year EPS, 2.86* 
Second to fourth years 200 
Fifth to tenth years 2255 


Over ten years 


ne 


@ First year faculty, N=35; Second to fourth year faculty, N=94; 
Fifth to tenth year faculty, N=55; Over ten years on faculty, N=25. 


***Significant beyond the 0.001 level. 
**Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 
*Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
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The Scheffé multiple comparison of means test identified that the 
Significant difference on the responsibility dimension existed between 
those who were in their first year on the faculty and those who were on 
the faculty for two to four years (Table 19). The mean response of 
first year faculty members was 3.04, while the mean response of the 
second to fourth year faculty members was 2.77. First year members 
perceived a greater amount of responsibility to be given to faculty 
members than did the second to fourth year members. Interestingly, the 
group having the two to four years of experience were lowest in their 
perception of faculty responsibility. Perception of nesporauaeltes 
increased with experience, except for those in their first year on faculty 


who had the highest perception of faculty responsibility. 


Table 19 


Scheff€é Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience on the 
Present Faculty on Responsibility Scale 


Experience il 2 3 4 
if Birse year 1.00 
2. Second to fourth years O205* 1.00 
Ba Pitth to tenth years 0.85 0.20 1.00 
4. Over ten years L000 0.14 0293 100 


a 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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The Scheffé test identified Significant differences in mean 
responses on the reward dimension between faculty members in their first 
year and those in their second to fourth years on the faculty, between 
those in their second and fourth years and those who had been on the 
faculty for over ten years, and between those who were in their fifth 
to tenth years on faculty and those who had been on the faculty for 
over ten years (Table 20). The mean responses on the reward dimension 
were 2.90 for those in their first year, 2.52 for those in their second 
EOmLourth. years, 2.69) for those’ in their fifth to tenth years, and 3.05 


for those who had been on the present faculty for more than ten years. 


Table 20 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience on the 
Present Faculty on the Reward Scale 


Experience al 2 5 4 
NE ee ee toe ses eee ee ee Se eee 
im (EP irst year 100 
2. Second to fourth years On O02 ONS) 

Bo §£itth £oO tenth years 0.45 0.44 LAO 
4. Over ten years On81 OF,00% OALOs IFS OO 


a 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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With an increase of experience in the organization there was a corres- 
ponding increase in mean perception of reward, with the exception of 
those in their first year who perceived the organization as offering 
greater rewards than did those in their fifth to tenth years, but lesser 
rewards than those who had been in the present organization for over ten 
years. Those in their first year on faculty had significantly higher 
mean perceptions of the rewards offered to faculty than did those in 
their second to fourth years, and those in their fifth to tenth years 
had significantly lower mean responses on the reward scale than did 
those with more than ten years of experience. 

The Scheffé test indicated that the significant difference on 
the risk dimension was between those in their second to fourth years on 
the present faculty and those with over ten years on the present faculty 
(Table 21). The second to fourth year group had a mean response of 2.77, 
and those with more than ten years of experience had a mean score of 3.21 
indicating that faculty members with more than ten years of experience 
perceived the organization as more tolerant and supporting of innovativeness 
than did faculty members with two to four years of experience on the 


faculty. 


The significant difference on the standards dimension was also 
between the second to fourth year group and those with more than ten 
years of experience on the present faculty (Table 22). An increase in 


experience on the present faculty was accompanied by an increase in the 


perception on emphasis on standards. Those who had been on faculty for 


over ten years perceived significantly higher performance demands on 


members of faculty than did those who had been on faculty for two to 


four years. 
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Table 21 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience on the 
Present Faculty on the Risk Scale 


a ———CLCLCLCLCLlL=_=_=_—_=_—_—_—_——==_~ 
Experience a 2 3 4 


EEE 


omer arst year 1.00 

2. Second to fourth years 0.78 L300 

3. Fifth to tenth years L. 00 OF55 1.00 

4. Over ten years 0.32 O20 35" Orss L,00 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


MALE Be 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience on the 
Present Faculty on the Standards Scale 


Experience af 2 3 4 
me Pairst year i. OO 
2. Second to fourth years Ow22 L=00 
3. Fifth to tenth years 0.74 0.76 1.00 
4. Over ten years 0.74 0202 Oo13 1.00 


ee ees 88808080000 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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On the identity dimension the Scheffé test revealed a Significant 
difference in the mean responses of those in their second to fourth years 
with the present faculty and those who had been with the organization for 
more than ten years (Table 23). The mean response of the second to 
fourth year group was 2.76, while the mean response of the over ten year 
group was 3.19. It was the group who had been with the organization for 
more than ten years who perceived a higher degree of identity and team 


spirit among the members of the organization. 


Table 23 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience on the 
Present Faculty on the Identity Scale 


Experience nL 2 3 4 
ie 6 birst year 1.900 
2. Second to fourth years 0.45 1.00 
Seo Fitth to,tenth years O57 O296 1.00 
4. Over ten years 0.74 Q.06* Guy 1.00 


Be EEE ——————e———————————————EEe 
ness sg§ngq[{[[{[{[—["—"—#m[[c[DQDnmnmm> 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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Summary 

The mean response on all nine climate dimensions revealed 
consistently highest responses from those who had been on the present 
faculty for over ten years and, fairly consistently, lowest mean 
responses from those in their second to fourth years on faculty. On 
most dimensions the mean response of those in their first year on 
faculty was similar to the mean response of those with over ten years 
of experience. On all, except the risk dimension, those in their first 
year and those with more than ten years on the present faculty had 
higher mean responses (more positive) than faculty in their second to 


fourth or fifth to tenth years on the present faculty. 
EXPERIENCE IN NURSING EDUCATION 


Subproblem 5 

How did members with differing lengths of experience in nursing 
education vary in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 

Respondents were asked to indicate the length of time they had 
been involved in nursing education. The respondents were grouped into 
the same four categories as those used to analyze subproblem 4: those 
who were in their first year in nursing education, those in their second 
to fourth years in nursing education, those in their fifth to tenth years 
in nursing education and those with more than ten years of experience in 


nursing education. Table 24 revealed significant differences beyond the 


0.05 level on the climate dimensions of responsibility, reward, support, 
The Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Means was 


standards, and identity. 


employed to identify between which groups the difference existed. Results 


Semone rcchettéatestaare shown in Tables 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
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Comparison of Perceptions of Faculty Members Differing in Years of 
Experience in Nursing Education® on the Climate Scales 
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Climate 
Scales 


Structure 


Responsibility 


Reward 


Risk 


Warmth 


Support 


Standards 


Gonelict 


Identity 


a 
@ First year, N=20; Second to fourth years, N=34; Fifth to tenth years, 


Ss, 


Table 24 


Independent 
Variables 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Pitth cto.centh) years 
Over ten years 


First year 

Second to fourth years 
Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


First year 
Second to fourth years 


Fifth to tenth years 
Over ten years 


N=66; Over ten years, N=70. 


*Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
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The F test indicated significant differences in group responses 
on the responsibility dimension. The Scheffé test (Table 25) showed the 
difference between those in their first year and those in their second 
to fourth years to be statistically significant at the 0.01 level. The 
mean scores indicated that those in their first year of nursing education 
perceived a greater amount of individual responsibility than perceived 
by those in their second to fourth years. The mean response of those in 
their first year was 3.12, and “of those in their ‘second to fourth years 


was 2578) 


Table 25 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience in Nursing 
Education on the Responsibility Scale 


Experience i 2 S 4 
io oirst year Jan 816} 
25, cecond to fourth years ed MO as J LANOLO) 
3. Fifth to tenth years 0.14 Ono L000 
4. Over ten years ORGS OZ One 1.00 


a 
TR ee 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


Die Lindings of the Scheffé test on the reward dimension (Table 
26) identified statistically significant differences between the mean 
responses of those in their second to fourth years of experience in 


nursing education and those who had more than ten years in nursing 
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education; and between those in their fifth to tenth years of experience 
and those with more than ten years of experience in nursing education. 
The mean response for those with two to four years of experience was 2.54; 
for those in their fifth to tenth years of experience it was 2.55; and 
for those with more than ten years of experience it was 2.86. Those with 
over ten years of experience in nursing education perceived the organization 
as offering greater rewards to the faculty members than did either those 
with two to four years of experience or those with five to ten years of 
experience. 

Analysis of variance also identified significant differences 
between group responses on the support dimension. The Scheffé test 
indicated that the significant differences were between those in their 


fifth to tenth years of experience and those with more than ten years of 


Table 26 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience in Nursing 
Education on the Reward Scale 


Experience 1 Z Ss 4 
I. First year 1.00 
2. Second to fourth years Oss, 1.00 
Seeeriith to tenth years Orel 1.00 bee O18) 
4. Over ten years O798 0 Oe De 03% 1.00 
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*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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experience in nursing education (Table 27). The mean score of those in 
their fifth to tenth years was 2.81 and for those with more than ten 
years was 3.08, indicating that those with more than ten years of 
experience perceived the organization as more supportive than did those 


with five to ten years of experience in nursing education. 


Table 27 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience in Nursing 
Education on the Support Scale 


Experience 1 2 5 4 
ie “First year Le 00 
2 oecona to fourth years OF39 17090 
6. sfitth to tenth years Or22 i500 1L7G0 
4. Over ten years 0298 0.36 OnTrO* e000 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


The Scheffé test (Table 28) indicated that the difference on the 
standards dimension existed between those in their first year of experience 
whose mean response was 3.15, and those in their fifth to tenth years of 
experience who mean score was 2.84. Those in their first year of 
experience had a higher mean score, an indication that faculty members 
in their first year of experience perceived greater demands for a high 
level of performance placed on the faculty than did those faculty members 


with five to ten years of experience in nursing education. 
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Table 28 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience in Nursing 
Education on the Standards Scale 
eeaeC{_u303$3q3qe()3e—$S“$s$qmmsm9aSaSs$9m9m9mS$sspmmmsmsSmmSS 


Experience 1 2 3 4 


ie) First year P06 

2. Second year Oz LS EO) 

3. Fifth to tenth years O..07* P00 47-00 

4. Over ten years 0.41 OST 0.56 1.00 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


An analysis of variance indicated that faculty members with 
varying amounts of experience in nursing education had significantly 
different mean responses on the identity dimension. The Scheffé test 
(Table 29), although identifing no differences beyond the 0.10 level, 
suggested that the major difference existed between the responses of 
those in their first year in nursing education and those with five to 
ten years of experience. The mean responses of those in their first 
year was 3.15 and of those in their fifth to tenth years was Dig 
indicating that those in their first year of nursing education perceived 
more loyalty and team spirit among faculty members than did those members 


with five to ten years of experience. 
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Table 29 


Schef£é Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members Differing in Years of Experience in Nursing 
Education on the Identity Scale 


oe eee yee a ee ee ee ee 
Se eee ree 
Experience 1 2 3) 4 


a a ee 


ie OF irst year ‘00 

2. Second to fourth years 0.24 15200 

8s Fifth’ to tenth years OS25 beOo EVOO 

4. Over ten years 0282 0.45 Oirzs Oe) 
Summary 


The mean responses of members who were in their first year of 
experience or those with more than ten years of experience were generally 
higher than the mean scores of those in their second to fourth years or 


fifth to tenth years of experience in nursing education. Those in their 


first year perceived a greater degree of opportunity to take responsibility 


than did faculty members in their second to fourth years in nursing 
education. Those in their first year also perceived greater demands for 
performance placed on members of faculty, and more of a team spirit among 
members than did members in their fifth to tenth years. Members with 
over ten years of experience perceived the organization as offering 
greater and more equitable rewards than did either those in their second 
to fourth years or those in their fifth to tenth years. Those with more 


ae sf aaa 
than ten years of experience also perceived the organization's adminis 


tration as being more supportive than did those in their fifth to tenth 


years. 
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AGE OF RESPONDENT 


Subproblem 6 


How did faculty members of different ages vary in their perceptions 
of the organizational climate? 

Faculty members were asked to identify themselves within age 
groupings of 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59 and over 59. The last two 
categories were combined for data analysis. Analysis of variance of the 
mean scores of groups of different ages indicated significant differences 
on only the standards dimension of climate (Table 30). 

The Scheffé test was employed (Table 31) to identify where the 
differences existed. From the Scheffé test it was noted that the 
Significant difference of means was between the mean scores of the 30-39 
age group (2.81) and the over 50 age group (3.13), indicating that the 
over 50 age group perceived a greater emphasis on a high level of 


performance than did the 30-39 age group. 


summary 

Although there was a statistically significant difference on 
only one of the climate dimensions, it was noted that the mean score 
of faculty members over 50 years of age was higher on most scales than 
were the mean scores of younger age groups. Since there was not high 
consistency among the scores on the basis of age, age appears not to be 
a highly influential variable in the perception of climate. On the 
climate dimension of standards, however, those over 50 years of age 


perceived a significantly higher degree of emphasis than did faculty 


members in the 30-39 age group. 
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Table 30 


Comparison of Perceptions of Faculty Members of Different 


SsSsSsSSmama9SaaSaaSSmSSS 


Climate 
Scales 


Structure 


Responsibility 


Reward 


Risk 


Warmth 


Support 


Standards 


(Clojane lLaveke 


Identity 


ee ees SSSSSS——e—=_—S@a4>—S>>a>oaom=—==—' 


Ages@ on the Climate Scales 


Independent 
Variables 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30=39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30=39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
Over 50 


Mean 


Doesnt 
2535 
Zac 
PRE ES 


2790 
2.0. 
TASKS: 
Zeoe 


2208 
2.60 
2s11D 
Paes) 


Does, Vs) 
2.95 
2-290 
320 


EES Le 
2502 
DES Ts 
Poe) 


293 
Zao 
2526 
SUD 


3. 00 
Day oS 
2209 
Sees 


2.50 
2200 
DATES 
2. On 


Zee 
Paes, fee 
Pe We 
Zor 


F Values 
put, eee aT eine romn mre yous 


0.66 


a O14 


@ 20-29 years of age, N=28; 30-39 years of age, N=70; 40-49 years of 
age, N=60, Over 50 years of age, N=32. 


**Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 
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Table. Silt 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
Members of Differing Ages on the Standards Scale 
0—0ake$anwawxsxaaaSS 


Age il Z 2 4 
eee ee eee 


I. 20-29 years of age LOO 

2. 30-39 years of age 0-32 BEO0 

3. 40-49 years of age On? 0.80 Lis-O0 

4. Over 50 years of age DEES OZ0L* OQ. 13 bs60 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
TYPE OF CONTRACT 


Subproblem 7 

How did faculty members employed on a full time basis differ 
from faculty members employed on a part time basis in their perceptions 
of the organizational climate? 

Respondents were asked to indicate if they were employed on a 
full time or a part time basis. Part time respondents were further 
requested to indicate for how many days a week they were employed. This 
information was used in the description of respondents (Chapter IV), but 
since only 23 of the 191 respondents were employed on a part time basis, 
the subdivisions of part time faculty were not used in the data analysis. 


The mean responses of full time and part time members of faculty 


on the nine climate dimensions are shown in Table 32. 
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Comparison of Perceptions of Full Time (N=168) and 
Part Time (N=23) Members of Faculty 
on the Climate Scales 


Table 32 


Climate 
Scales 


Structure 


Responsibility 


Reward 


Risk 


Warmth 


Support 


Standards 


Gonfhict 


Identity 


Independent 
Variables 


Full 
Part 


Full 
Part 


Baal: 
Part 


Full 
Parsi 


Full 
Part 


Full 
Part 


TBI AL 
Part 


Full 
Part 


Full 
Part 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


time 
time 


t Values 
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-2.44% 
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** Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 
*Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
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There was a statistically significant difference in the mean 
responses of full time and part time faculty members on four of the 
climate dimensions: structure, reward, support, and identity. On the 
structure dimension the difference in the mean responses of full time 
and part time faculty was beyond the 0.01 level of significance. The 
mean response of \full time faculty on the structure scale was 2.29 and 
the mean response of part time faculty was 2.52. The response indicated 
that part time members of faculty perceived a higher level of structure 
in their organization than did full time members of faculty. 

On the reward scale difference between mean responses of full 
time and part time faculty members was beyond the 0.05 level of signifi- 
cance. The mean response was 2.67 for full time faculty members and 
2.91 for part time faculty members, indicating that part time members 
perceived greater rewards and more opportunity for advancement within 
the organization than did full time faculty members. 

Part time members also perceived a greater amount of support in 
the organization than did full time respondents. The mean response of 
part time members on the support scale was 3.14. The mean response of 
full time members was 2.92. The difference between these means was 
Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 

There was also a significant difference beyond the 0.05 level in 
the responses of full time and part time faculty on the identity scale. 
The mean for the part time faculty was 3.10 and for the full time faculty 


it was 2.84, indicating that part time members perceived faculty members 


as having more pride in being members of their organization than did 
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Summary 

Although there were significantly higher mean responses by part 
time faculty than by full time faculty on the climate dimensions of 
structure, reward, support, and identity, it was noted that the mean 
responses of part time faculty members were higher on all scales than 
were the mean responses of full time members of faculty. Part time 
faculty members appeared to perceive the institution's climate more 
positively than did full time members. Specifically, part time faculty 
perceived the organization as more structured, offering greater rewards 
and more support to its members, and having more of a team spirit among 


its members than did full time members of faculty. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Subproblem 8 


How did faculty members with differing assignments (classroom 
Mecturing or clinical ‘supervision) wary in their percéptions of the 
organizational climate? 

Respondents indicated if their major responsibility was in class- 
room lecturing, clinical supervision, or if they had equal responsibility 


in both areas of nursing education. The data analysis, Table 33, revealed 


differences beyond the 0.05 level of significance in the perceptions of 
the three groups on the structure, responsibility, reward, and support 


dimensions of climate. Differences beyond the 0.001 level of significance 


were noted on the conflict dimension. 
The Scheffé test revealed that the significant differences on 


the structure dimension were between those whose responsibility was 
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Table 33 


Comparison of Perceptions of Faculty Members with Differing 


Assignments@ on Climate Scales 


—G6GQqC03q0¢oko8_3?23—30_—€—€—MS SS 


Climate 
Scales 


Structure 


Responsibility 


Reward 


Risk 


Warmth 


Support 


Standards 


Clone ILalehe 


Identity 


Independent 
Variables 
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Clinical 
Both 
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Clinical 
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Both 
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€linical 
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Gilaiaveeyll 
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F Values 
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sss 590595900 


@ Classroom teaching, N=37; 
and clinical teaching, 


***Significant beyond the 0.001 level. 
*Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 


Clinical teaching, N=59; Both classroom 
N=73. 
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primarily in classroom lecturing and those who were either primarily 

in the clinical setting or in both the classroom and the clinical 

setting. The mean response of faculty members teaching primarily in the 
classroom was 2.45; for faculty members assigned primarily to clinical 
supervision it was 2.27; and for those assigned to both areas it was 2.28. 
Faculty members assigned primarily to classroom lecturing perceived a 
higher degree of structure in the school of nursing than did faculty 


members who also had a clinical assignment (Table 34). 


Table 34 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
with Different Assignments on the 
Structure Scale 


Assignment i % 3 


oe 


1. Classroom teaching 1.00 
Ze Clinical supervision 0.05% 0G 
oS. Both ©206* 0.98 1.00 


ee ——————_——__—__ ITE 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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On the responsibility dimension there were significant differences 
between the perceptions of classroom lecturers and clinical supervisors, 
and between clinical supervisors and those assigned to both classroom 
and clinical instruction. The mean responses of both the classroom 
instructors and those assigned to both classroom and clinical teaching 
were 2.96. The mean response for those assigned primarily to clinical 
supervision was 2.72. Faculty members assigned primarily to the clinical 
area perceived faculty members as having less opportunity to make 
decisions, and act upon them, than did faculty members who spent most, 


or half time, in the classroom lecturing (Table 35). 


Table 35 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
with Different Assignments on the 
Responsibility Scale 


Assignment 1 2 3 
En ee eee 
1. Classroom teaching L200 
oe Clinical supervision 0.08% EO 
3. Both 15.00 0.02% aay ONS) 


eee eee eeSSSe0O0OOEOEOSOS S00 aso" 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 
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The significant difference on the reward dimension was between 
classroom and clinical teachers. The mean response of faculty assigned 
primarily to classroom lecturing was 2.89; and of those assigned primarily 
to clinical instruction it was 2.54. The Scheffé test indicated that 
those assigned primarily to classroom instruction perceived the 
organization as providing greater and more equitable rewards than did 


those assigned primarily to clinical instruction (Table 36). 


Table 36 
Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 


with Different Assignments on the 
Reward Scale 


Assignment 1 2 3 
1. Classroom teaching 1.00 
2. Clinical supervision 0202 LOO 
a. Both OZ OUSs 00 


ETS 


FeLtgnificant beyond the 0.10 level. 


The Scheffé test (Table 37) revealed that the major difference 
on the support dimension was between those assigned to the classroom 


and those assigned to the clinical area. The mean response of classroom 


teachers was 3.09, and for clinical teachers it was 2-19. SThe classroom 


lecturers perceived a greater degree of support from the organization 


than did the clinical instructors. 
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Table 37 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
with Different Assignments on the 
Support Scale 


Assignment if 2 3 
1. Classroom teaching L200 
Zee Clinical supervision 0.08* Ee.00 
Ss. Both 0.34 0.60 1.00 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


The differences on the conflict dimension as revealed by the 
Scheffé test (Table 38) were between faculty members assigned to the 
classroom only and those assigned either totally or partly to clinical 
Supervision. The mean response of those assigned to classroom instruc- 
tion was 2.98; for those assigned to clinical supervision it was 2.49; 
and for those assigned to both areas it was 2.53. Faculty members 
responsible primarily for classroom instruction perceived a greater 


degree of tolerance for conflict in the organization than did others. 


Summary 

Statistically significant differences were found on the climate 
dimensions of structure, responsibility, reward, support, and contlice, 
with the mean response of faculty members assigned primarily to classroom 


instruction higher than the mean responses of faculty members assigned 


primarily to clinical supervision, or of faculty assigned to both 
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Table 38 


sf 
Scheffe Multiple Comparison of Mean Responses of Faculty 
with Different Assignments on the 
Conflict Scale 


SSS 


Assignment 1 2 3 
ee ee ea Se ee ene eee WON A 
1. Classroom teaching L060 

Zee Clhinucal supervision 0.00% 1A OKS) 

Se BOtn 0. 00* 0.94 100 


*Significant beyond the 0.10 level. 


classroom and clinical instruction. Faculty assigned to classroom lecturing 
perceived the organization as more structured, tolerating a greater degree 
of individual responsibility and conflict, and offering greater rewards 


and more support than did members assigned to clinical supervision. 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


It was recognized that overlap may have existed among the indepen- 
dent variables. No attempt, however, was made to examine correlations 
among the independent variables. A summary of the mean responses of faculty 
members on the climate scales by independent variables presented in 
Table 39 indicates major differences in the groupings of the independent 
variables. None of the independent variables showed significant differences 
on the same set of climate dimensions. 


The analyses of the data showed that some o£: the) variables adenti— 


fied had a greater impact on perception of climate than did others. When 
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faculty members were classified on the basis of rank there were Significant 
differences in perception on six of the nine climate dimensions. There 
were Significant differences on five dimensions on the variables of 
hierarchy, experience on present faculty, experience in nursing education, 
and assignment. Perception was affected by type of contract on four 
climate dimensions. Age of member and tenure each had an impact on only 
climate dimension. 

It was also noted that there were more significant differences on 
some climate dimensions than on others. Significant differences on the 
reward dimension were noted on seven of the eight independent variables. 
There were five significant differences on the support and identity 
dimensions, four significant differences on the responsibility dimension, 
three significant differences on the structure, standards and conflict 
dimensions, and only one significant difference on the risk and warmth 


dimensions. 


VARIATIONS AMONG INSTITUTIONS 


Although it was not within the scope of the study to compare 


institutional responses, an overall profile of mean responses was developed 


without identifying individual faculties. An examination of these mean 


responses by individual faculties revealed differences between institu- 


tions (see Appendix D). The range of mean responses was much narrower on 


some dimensions (e.g., structure, conflict) than on other dimensions 


(e.g., risk, warmth, identity). Although there was no institution which 


had consistently high mean responses on all nine climate dimensions, one 


institution had highest mean scores on five dimensions, three institutions 


had most mean responses above the overall mean, and two institutions had 
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lower mean responses on most of the climate dimensions that the overall 


mean on those dimensions. 


SUMMARY 


For the purpose of analyzing the impact of group and organizational 
characteristics on perception of climate, responses of faculty members were 
studied by different subgroups. The t test and F test were employed to 
examine differences between and among mean responses of different groups. 
When the means of more than two groups were being compared, the Scheffé 
test was used to identify between which groups the difference existed. 

Significant differences in mean responses were found between 
administrators and teachers on the climate dimensions of reward, warmth, 
Support, conflict and identity. In each case the mean response of the 
administrators was higher than the mean response of the teachers. 

When faculty members were grouped by rank, significant differences 
were found in mean responses on the dimensions of structure, responsibility, 
reward, support, conflict and identity, with mean responses of lecturers/ 
instructors and assistant professors being lower than the mean responses 
of the associate professors and professors. 

Significant differences between the mean responses of tenured and 
non tenured members of faculty were found on only the reward climate 
dimension, with the tenured group having the higher score. 


Faculty members were also grouped by years of experience on present 


faculty and total experience in nursing education. The F test Nfs ae ise 


significant differences on the climate dimensions of responsibility, reward, 
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been on the present faculty for over ten years and lowest responses 
shared by the groups of faculty members in their second to fourth years 
and those in their fifth to tenth years on the present faculty. 

When grouped by total experience in nursing education faculty 
members with more than ten years of experience and those in their first 
year scored significantly higher than those in their second to fourth or 
fifth to tenth years on the climate dimensions of responsibility, reward, 
support, eee ehias and identity. 

On the age variable, there was a significant difference on only the 
standards dimension, with the higher mean score belonging to faculty 50 
years of age and over and the lowest mean score to faculty in the 30-39 
age group. 

Part time members of faculty scored significantly higher than full 
time faculty members on the climate dimensions of structure, reward, 
support, and identity. 

Faculty members assigned to teach primarily in the classroom scored 
significantly higher than members assigned to teach primarily in the 
clinical setting on the climate dimensions of structure, responsibility, 


reward, support and conflict. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY, DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS AND 


CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


This chapter is. divided into three parts. The first part contains 
a summary of the problem, the related literature, research design and 
methodology, and the findings of the study. In the second part the 
findings are discussed and compared with the findings of other studies, 
and some conclusions are drawn. The third part focuses on implications 


of the study for theory, practice, and future research. 


SUMMARY 


The Problem 

Based on Hellriegel and Slocum's (1974:256) suggestion that 
there is a need to identify differences of climate perceptions based 
upon "objective individual measures," and on the findings of a study by 
Herman et al. (1975) indicating that a member's current position in an 
organization is more significant in determining perception of climate 
than are demographic characteristics, the focus of the present research 
was on the impact of group and organizational characteristics on per- 
ception of climate. 

Following a review of theories and research literature, including 
several studies of nursing and nursing education, a problem statement 
was formulated: to investigate the effect of organizational and group 


characteristics on organizational climate as perceived by members of 
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selected Canadian university schools of nursing. Eight subproblems 
were formulated to address the research problem. The subproblems related 
to the impact of hierarchy, rank, status, experience on present faculty, 
experience in nursing education, age, type of assignment, and type of 
contract on perception of organizational climate. 
Review of Literature and 
Conceptual Framework 

Chapter II of the study was devoted to a review of related 
literature and to developing a conceptual framework for the study. A 
discussion of organizational theory led to the specifics of organizational 
climate. Theories developed by McGregor, Argyris and Likert were 
identified as the basis of climate research. The relationship of climate 
to other aspects of an organization was studied. Theorists and researchers 
have conceived of organizational climate as: (1) an independent variable 
influencing the dependent variables of member satisfaction and produc- 
tivity; (2) a variable dependent on other organizational dimensions 
such as leader behavior, structure, and technology; (3) an intervening 
variable moderating, bridging, or filtering organizational characteris- 
tics and members' behavior. 

Hellriegel and Slocum's (1974:256) definition of organizational 
climate was found useful in conceptualizing organizational climate as: 

. . . a set of attributes which can be perceived about a 


particular organization and/or its subsystems, that may be 
induced from the way that organization and/or its subsystems 


deal with their members. 
Researchers, it seems, have had to be somewhat arbitrary in 


determining the dimensions of climate. Campbell et al. (1970:393) 


identified five core dimensions in instruments developed by Litwin and 
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Stringer (1968), Schneider and Bartlett (1968), Kahn et al. (1964) and 
Taguiri (1966): individual autonomy, structural restraints, reward 
Orientation, administrative support, and group relationships. 

Literature identifying further conceptual issues as identified 
by Lau (1976) was also reviewed. These conceptual issues included: 

(1) whether the basis of climate is the organization or the individual, 
(2) if climate and satisfaction don't measure the same dimensions, (3) 
whether the level of analysis is the individual, the group, or the 
Organization, (4) whether climate should be studied subjectively or 
objectively, and (5) the identification of climate dimensions. The 
specific method employed in studying organizational climate is dependent 
on the researcher's conceptualization of the climate as well as on the 
choice of definition. 

For the conceptual framework of the present research the 
definition proposed by Hellriegel and Slocum (1974) was adopted. The 
climate of an organization or subsystem was viewed as the sum of the 
perceptions that members have about that organization or subsystem. 
Tagiuri (1968:28) stated that climate "is capable of being shared (as 
consensus) by several persons in a situation, and it is interpreted 
in terms of shared meaning (with some individual variation around a 
consensus) ." 

Although climate was conceived of as an intervening variable, 
the focus of the study was on the impact of independent variables (group 
and organizational characteristics) on perception of organizational 


climate. 
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Research Design and Methodology 

The study was limited to six Canadian university schools of 
nursing in which the English language was used, and which offered a 
master's program in nursing. 

The Litwin and Stringer Climate Questionnaire was pilot tested 
in a Canadian nursing faculty, and modified for use in the Studycs A 
section on personal data was developed to allow for description of 
respondents, and to facilitate the analysis of group differences. 

Questionnaires were sent to all 269 faculty members of the 
selected university schools of nursing. There were 191 (71 percent) 
useable returns. 

Frequency distributions allowed for description of respondents. 
Differences of means tests were employed to determine significant 
differences beyond the 0.05 level of significance in the responses 


of the groups. 
The Findings 


Hierarchy. The mean response of administrators was significantly 
higher than the mean response of teachers on the climate scales of 


reward, warmth, support, conflict and identity. 


Rank. The mean responses of lecturers/instructors and assis- 


tant professors were lower on all nine climate scales than the responses 


of associate professors and full professors. The F test was used to 


identify significant differences on the climate scales of structure, 


responsibility, reward, support, conflict and identity. 
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Tenure. The only dimension on which there was a Significant 
difference in mean responses of tenured and non tenured faculty members 
was the reward dimension. Tenured faculty members had a higher mean 
response than non tenured faculty members, that is, tenured members 
perceived the organization as offering greater rewards than did non 


tenured faculty. 


Experience on faculty. There were significant differences of 
mean scores of faculty members who varied in their length of experience 
on faculty on the climate dimensions of responsibility, reward, risk, 
standards, and identity. Faculty members with more than ten years of 
experience with the present faculty, and those in their first year on 
the faculty had significantly higher mean scores than members with two 


to four years, or those with five to ten years with the faculty. 


Experience in nursing education. There were significant differences 
in the mean scores of faculty members with varying amounts of experience 
on the climate dimensions of responsibility, reward, support, standards, 
and identity. Again the mean responses of those with more than ten 
years of experience, and those in their first year in nursing education 
were higher than the mean responses of those with two to four years of 


experience, and those with five to ten years of experience. 


Age groupings. The only significant difference of responses 


among faculty of different ages was on the standards dimension. Those 


Over 50 years of age perceived the organization as more demanding of 


high levels of performance than did those between 30 and 39 years of age. 
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Type of contract. There were significant differences in the 
responses of full time faculty members and part time faculty members on 
the climate dimensions of structure, reward, Support, and identity. In 


each case the higher mean scores were those of part time faculty members. 


Type of assignment. Statistically significant differences were 
identified on the climate dimensions of structure, responsibility, reward, 
Support and conflict, with the mean responses of faculty members assigned 
primarily to classroom lecturing being higher than the mean responses of 
faculty members assigned primarily to clinical supervision. 

DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this section the subproblems of the study are reiterated, and 
the findings of the data analyses discussed, particularly as they relate 
to the findings of other studies. An attempt is made to formulate 
conclusions related to specific subproblems, and to generalize the 


conclusions resulting from the study. 


Subproblem 1 


How did administrative faculty members differ from teaching 


faculty members in their perception of the organizational climate? 


There were statistically significant differences in the mean 
responses of administrators and teachers on five of the nine climate 


dimensions. From this finding it might readily be concluded that 


administrators and teaching faculty differed in their perceptions of 


climate. This conclusion supports the findings of studies by Payne (1973), 


Schneider (1973), and Gorman and Molloy (1972) who found that position 
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in the organization does affect perception of climate. Although there 
was general agreement with the other studies identified, there were 
variations on specific dimensions. Payne (1973) found that members at 
different hierarchical levels in the organization varied in their per- 
ceptions of structural contraints. This study found no significant 
differences between the responses of administrators and teachers on the 
structure scale. This finding confirmed the findings by Pheysey et al. 
(1971:71): “The differences between the responses of personnel at upper 
levels from those at lower levels were small enough to have occurred by 
chance." Their study related specifically to the influence of structure 
on responses of climate. 

In the present study administrators’ responses were significantly 
higher on the dimensions of reward, warmth, support, conflict, and 
identity. Most promotions, changes in status, or increases in salary 
result from recommendations of a faculty's administration. Consequently, 
perception of reward reflects on the administration. It was not surprising 
that the administration of a faculty would have a more positive perception 
of the reward system than would the teaching members of faculty. Similarly, 
items on the support dimension focused largely on the support of the 
administration for members of faculty and the conflict scale also reflected 
largely the attitude of the administration. Reward, support, and conflict 
dimensions showed significant differences in responses of administrators 
and teachers beyond the 0.01 level of significance. The other two 
dimensions showing significant levels of differences in response were 


warmth and identity. These scales reflected the friendliness and comrad- 


ship among members of the faculty. Perhaps administrators expected 
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faculty members to support the administration and, therefore, perceived 
the members as identifying with the Berne ide working as a team and 
showing warmth and friendliness toward each other. 

Although there were no statistically significant differences on 
the other scales, the mean responses indicated that the administrators, 
when compared with the teaching faculty, identified the organization as 
less structured, encouraging more individual responsibility, allowing 
for more creativity, and less demanding of high performance standards. 
In short, the administrators perceived the organization as highly 
considerate of its members. 

In general then, it might be concluded that administrators and 
teaching faculty in schools of nursing differed in their perceptions of 
Organizational climate. Specifically, administrators perceived the 


organization more favorably than did the teaching faculty. 


Subproblem 2 


How did faculty members of different rank vary in their percep- 


tions of the organizational climate? 
Porter and Lawler (1965), Payne (1973), Schneider (1973), 


Gorman and Molloy (1972) and Herman et al. (1975) all found that position 


in an organization affected perception of climate. Most of the indepen- 


dent variables used in the present study were objective indices related 
to the position of the faculty members in the organization. 

The findings of this study supported the results of studies 
There were statistically significant 


identified for comparison. 


differences in the mean responses of faculty members at different ranks 


on six of the nine climate dimensions. On the reward dimension the 
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differences, beyond the 0.001 level of significance, were between full 
professors and assistant professors, between associate and assistant 
professors, and between associate professors and lecturers/instructors. 
In each case the higher rank corresponded with higher levels of percep- 
tion of rewards. It was not surprising that those who had been promoted 
to the ranks of associate or full professors, and whose salary level 

was also at a higher rate, perceived the rewards within the organization 
as greater and more equitable. Faculty at the associate and full pro- 
fessor ranks not only perceived greater rewards from the administration 
than did the assistant professors and the lecturers/instructors, but 
they also perceived the administration as being more supportive, of 
tolerating more conflict, and of allowing them a greater degree of 
autonomy. 

These findings were not surprising since the perceptions were 
probably accurate reflections of reality. What was more difficult to 
understand was the finding that associate professors perceived the 
organization as significantly more structured than did the assistant 
professors. A comment by Payne (1973:523) provided perhaps a partial 


explanation: 


Ee Pauespecialization, .and, the increasing professionalization 
associated with specialization, does lead to more stimulating 
climates in the area of work itself, that is, scientific and 
technical orientation, intellectual orientation, job challenge, 
task orientation, and industriousness. Greater specialization . 
also helps to explain the higher degree of questioning of authority 


in larger organizations. 


The associate professors may be the more specialized faculty members by 


virtue of education and experience and may as a result have perceived 


more structural constraints. The findings may indicate that members 
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at the rank of associate professor or full professor identified more 
fully with the organization and were more committed to it than were 
assistant professors and lecturers/instructors. They may also have been 
the individuals who had been with the organization for the longest period 
of time and had developed influential positions on the faculty. 

It was further puzzling to note that, except for the risk 
dimension, the lecturers/instructors had higher mean scores than did 
assistant professors. Assistant professors had the lowest mean responses 
on all but the risk climate dimension. The lecturers/instructors may 
have been the youngest, least educated, and least experienced members 
on faculty. They may have perceived the climate of the organization 
more positively because of their own perceived fortune in being given a 
position on the faculty. The assistant professors, on the other hand, 
may have been disillusioned with their lack of power and with the length 
of time it takes to be promoted from one rank to another. In many 
nursing faculties there continues to be a high rate of faculty turnover. 
It would be interesting to know if it is most frequently the assistant 
professors who move from one faculty to another. 

It was concluded that those at the rank of assistant professor 
had a less favorable perception of the organization's climate than did 
those at the lecturer/instructor, associate professor, and those at the 


full professor levels. 


Subproblem 3 
How did tenured faculty members differ from non tenured faculty 


members in their perception of the organizational climate? 


Tenure, like rank, could be seen as one of the objective indices 
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related to the employee's position in the Organization. Tenure, however, 
had far less impact on the perception of climate than did hierarchy or 
rank. The only dimension on which the mean responses of tenured and 

non tenured faculty differed significantly was the reward scale. Tenured 
faculty indicated significantly higher perceptions (responses) on the 
reward dimension. It may be concluded that the status and security 
associated with tenure did not significantly influence the perceptions 
faculty members have of the organizational climate, except in the area of 
rewards where tenured members perceived greater and more equitable rewards 
beyond the 0.001 level of significance. It may be that the variable of 
tenure was not particularly influential on the perception of climate 
because only a small percentage of members of nursing faculties have 
tenure. The difference on the reward dimension may be explained on the 
basis of the security and sense of commitment of tenured faculty. 

Tenured members do indeed have greater rewards since they have been 


rewarded with the status of tenure. 


Subproblem 4 


How did faculty members who have been on faculty for differing 
periods of time vary in their perceptions of the organizational climate? 

Johnston (1976) studied thirty-nine professionals in a five-year 
old firm. He found that those who had been with the firm for more than 
three years ("the first generation") perceived the climate differently 
than those who had been with the peqaviization for six months to two 


years. Johnston (1976:101) concluded: 
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- + - each generational group perceived a different climate 
within the organization. That experienced by first generation 
members was flexible, strongly oriented toward individuality and 
interpersonal relationships, nonauthoritarian, and generally 
concerned with integration of individual and organizational 
goals; that is a highly organic-adaptive task environment. Second 
generation members perceived climate that was more rigid and 
procedural, had a more hierarchically based influence and 
authority system, was more impersonal, and placed greater 
emphasis in organizational goals. 

The findings of the present study supported Johnston's conclusion 
that members who had been with the organization for varying lengths of 
time differed in their perceptions of climate. 

Significant differences beyond the 0.001 level were found on the 
reward dimension. These differences indicated that: (1) those in their 
first year in the faculty perceived greater and more equitable rewards 
for members than did those in their second to fourth years on the 
faculty, (2) those with more than ten years on the faculty perceived 
greater and more equitable rewards for members than did those in their 
second to fourth years or those in their fifth to tenth years on the 
faculty. 

The pattern of responses was quite consistent on all scales 
with those in their second to fourth years having the lowest mean 
responses, followed by those in their fifth to tenth years. The mean 
responses of members in their first year and those with more than ten 
years on the faculty were quite similar and were higher than the mean 
responses of either of the other groups. 


A significant difference beyond the 0.01 level was found on the 


Standards dimension, with members having more than ten years of experience 


perceiving significantly higher demands for performance standards than 


those in their second to fourth years. 
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There were significant differences beyond the 0.05 level on the 
responsibility, risk, and identity scales. Faculty in their first year 
perceived a greater degree of autonomy and individual responsibility 
than did those in their second to fourth years. Faculty with more than 
ten years in the organization perceived a greater degree of encouragement 
for members to be creative, and also perceived a greater team Spier 
in the faculty than did those who had been with the organization for two 
to four years. 

The high scores of members in their first year with the organ- 
ization was not easily explained. Perhaps in their first year they were 
taking cues primarily from the administration. It is understandable 
that those who had devoted more than ten years to a specific organization, 
would identify with the organization, and feel committed to the climate 
March they assisted in creating. Faculty in their first year on faculty 
may have felt fortunate in being members of the faculty and may at the 
same time have been very aware of the responsibilities they were given. 

It might be concluded that faculty in their second to fourth 
years on faculty were somewhat disillusioned, or least favorably impressed 
by the climate of their organization, particularly in the areas of reward, 


autonomy, creativity, standards, and identity. They may indeed be seen 


as, and treated as, new comers by the administration and by faculty with 


more extensive experience in the organization. 


Generally, the findings of this study indicated that the longer 


individuals had been in contact with an organization the more positive 
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Subproblem 5 

How did faculty members with differing lengths of experience 
in nursing education vary in their perceptions of the organizational 
climate? 

Findings of the study showed significant differences of mean 
responses on five dimensions: reward, standards, responsibility, support, 
and identity. The differences were quite similar to the differences of 
experience on the present faculty, with the exception that it was people 
in their first year of experience who had higher mean responses than 
those with more than ten years of experience. The findings may have 
been unique to the time period of the study. With the national rate of 
unemployment at ten percent, nurses who were accepted on a nursing 
faculty with probably only a bachelor's degree may equate climate to their 
feeling of good fortune. 

On the climate dimensions of standards, support, and identity 
those in their first year of experience scored significantly higher than 
mnose in their fifth to tenth years of experience. On the responsibility 
scale those in their first year of experience scored significantly higher 
than those in their second to fourth years of experience. On the reward 
scale those with more than ten years of experience had a higher mean 


response than those with two to four years of experience or those with 


five to ten years of experience. Faculty members in their first year 


in nursing education may, because of their insecurity, have been more 


aware of the expectations and responsibilities placed on them, and may 


have perceived the organization as being more supportive and the faculty 


as being friendlier than was perceived by faculty members with more 
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experience. First year teachers may actually have been the recipients 
of more help and support. 

Faculty members with more than ten years of experience perceived 
the rewards offered by the organization greater and more equitable than 
did those with two to ten years of experience. Faculty members in their 
first year of nursing education perceived the organization as expecting 
higher levels of performance, allowing greater autonomy for individuals, 
being more supportive, and fostering more of a team spirit than did 
those with more experience--particularly those with two to ten years of 
experience in nursing education. 

It was concluded that both experience on present faculty and 
experience in nursing education were variables with significant impact 
on perception of climate. 


No other studies were found with which to compare these findings. 


Subproblem 6 

How did members of different ages vary in their perceptions of 
the organizational climate? 

The standards dimension was the only one in which significant 
differences were found when perceptions of climate were studied on the 


basis of age. Those over 50 years of age had a significantly higher 


Mean response than those 30-39 years of age. This finding did not seem 


surprising, as older faculty members had probably moved up the ranks 


into administrative positions, and may indeed have had greater performance 


expectations placed on them. 


It must be concluded that age was not a significant factor 


affecting perception of organizational climate in nursing faculties. 
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These findings support the conclusions arrived at by Herman et al. 
(1975). In their study they attempted to identify "the sources of 
variance associated with employees' responses to their work environment." 
They found that demographic variables such as age, sex, marital status, 
family size, number of wage earners in the family, and education accounted 


for only nine percent of the variance of employees' responses. 


Subproblem 7 

How did faculty members employed on a full time basis differ 
from faculty members employed on a part time basis in their perceptions 
of the organizational climate? 

No studies were found identifying differences in perceptions on 
the basis of full time/part time employment. It seemed logical to assume 
that the findings would be similar to the findings on tenured/non tenured 
faculty members' perceptions. The tenured members perceived the organiza- 
tion as offering greater and more equitable rewards than did the non 
tenured members. On the contrary, when perception of climate was studied 
on the basis of full time/part time employment, significant differences 
were found on the four climate dimensions of structure, reward, support, 
and identity. Faculty members employed on a part time basis perceived 
the organization as more structured, offering greater rewards and support, 
and having a greater sense of identity among its members than did members 
employed on a full time basis. 


Part time faculty members are frequently the individuals with 


the least academic preparation. They are often assigned to clinical 


Supervision only. Consequently, the organization with which they are 


most familiar is the hospital rather than the university. This could 
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account for the differences in their perceptions. Part time faculty may, 
for example, have perceived greater structural constraints because of the 
highly bureaucratized work setting of the hospital. On the other hand, 
because of the constraints on their time as part time faculty, they may 
have been more concerned about the school's rules and regulations. 

Part time faculty may also have viewed full time faculty members 
as being very privileged and secure--having greater rewards, administra- 
tion's support, and a team spirit among faculty. On the other hand, 
part time faculty may have been satisfied to have a position on a nursing 
faculty. They may, therefore, have perceived the structure, reward 
system, support of administration and team spirit among faculty as 
satisfying their needs. 

It may be concluded that type of contract had an impact on 
perception of climate, and that part time faculty perceived climate more 


positively than did full time faculty. 


Subproblem 8 


How did faculty members with differing assignments differ in 


their perception of the organizational climate? 


On every climate dimension those assigned primarily to classroom 


lecturing had a higher mean score than those assigned to both classroom 


lecturing and clinical supervision; and those assigned to both classroom 


lecturing and clinical supervision had a higher mean score than those 


assigned primarily to clinical supervision. 


Statistically significant differences were found on four climate 


dimensions. There was a significant difference beyond the 0.001 level 


On the conflict dimension. Faculty assigned primarily to classroom 
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lecturing had a significantly higher mean score than either those 
assigned primarily to clinical supervision or those assigned to both 
classroom and clinical teaching. This may be explained on the basis of 
the complexity of relationships in organizations. Faculty members 
assigned primarily to classroom lecturing were exposed primarily to 

one organization: a university department in which questioning and 
differences of opinions have always been acceptable. Faculty members 
assigned primarily to clinical supervision spent most of their time in 
a very different organization--the hospital. Nurses have traditionally 
been accustomed to taking orders. From the vantage point of the 
hospital, the university may indeed appear to be more tolerant of 
Ssonftlict. 

Similarly, it appears understandable that faculty assigned to 
clinical supervision perceived the degree of structure in the nursing 
Faculty as less restrictive than did faculty members assigned primarily 
to the classroom. Comparatively, a university department might seem 
much less bureaucratic than a hospital. On the structure dimension there 
were significant differences between the mean responses of faculty assigned 
primarily to classroom teaching and those assigned primarily to clinical 
teaching, or teachers assigned to both classroom and clinical teaching. 

On the responsibility dimension both those assigned to classroom 
teaching and those assigned to both classroom and clinical teaching 


perceived a significantly greater amount of autonomy for faculty members 


than did members assigned primarily to clinical supervision. The 


differences in responses may again be explained in relationship to the 


organization with which the member is primarily associated. Although 
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perceptions were of the schools of nursing, members assigned primarily 
to the clinical area may well have been influenced by the constraints 
of the bureaucratic hospital setting. 

Lastly, faculty members assigned to classrooms perceived greater 
and more equitable rewards for faculty members than did those assigned 
primarily to clinical supervision. Possibly many of those members 
assigned primarily to clinical supervision lacked academic preparation 
and, therefore, did have a lower salary and less opportunity for promotion. 

These findings support an assumption made by Evans (1968:113): 

Organizational members performing different roles tend to 

have different perceptions of the climate, if only because of 
(a) a lack of role consensus, (b) a lack of uniformity in role 
cocitalitzation, “and (c) a diversity in patterns of role--set 
interactions. 

In comparing the perceptions of faculty members assigned primarily 
to the classroom and those assigned primarily to the clinical area, it 
may be concluded that faculty members assigned to clinical supervision 
perceived the university department of nursing as less structured than 
faculty assigned primarily to classroom instruction. Faculty assigned 
primarily to the classroom perceived the organization as offering more 


opportunity for autonomous decision making, tolerating more confElict, 


and offering greater and more equitable rewards to its members. 


| Une Suseehees 
In determining the impact of group and organizational character- 


istics on the perception of organizational climate, the findings of the 


study permit some broad conclusions: 


1. Within the parameters of the study, group and organizational 


characteristics did have an impact on perceptions of climate. When 
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studied on the basis of group and organizational characteristics, 
statistically significant differences were identified in the responses 
on the climate dimensions. 

2. The independent variables which related to the member's position 
in the organization had the greatest impact on perception of organiza- 
tional climate. The greatest number of significant differences in 
perception were noted when faculty members were categorized on the basis 
of rank. This was followed by the length of experience on the present 
faculty, hierarchical level, total experience in nursing education, type 
of assignment, and type of contract. Perception was affected on only 
One dimension when the independent variable was tenure or age. 

3. The impact of group and organizational characteristics was 
greater on some dimensions of climate than on others. There were twelve 
Significant differences in group mean responses on the reward dimension; 
six significant differences in mean responses on the responsibility 
dimension; four significant differences of mean responses on the 
structure, support and identity dimensions; three significant differences 
of mean responses on the risk dimension; and only one significant 


difference of mean responses on the warmth dimension. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Implications for Theory 
Forehand and Gilmer (1964:364) stated: 


Theoretical conceptions of the relationship of organizational 
properties to individual behavior often emphasize the role of 
perception of organizational properties or intervening variables. 
For example, Likert's interaction-influence model assigns central 
importance to organizational characteristics as they are perceived 


by the individual. The causal variables (structure, objectives, 
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supervisory practices, etc.) interact with personality to produce 
perceptions [of climate], and it is only through perceptions that 
the relationship between causal and end-result variables may be 
understood (Likert, 1961, pp. 196ff.). This point of view suggests 
the measurement of climate indirectly via the perception of the 
individual whose behavior is being studied. 
This quotation summarizes the relationship of climate to other aspects 
of the organization as identified in the conceptual framework. Climate 
was perceived as an intervening variable between organizational charac- 
teristics and members" behavior. 

It has been suggested, by researchers, that organizational 
climate theory would profit by research which would investigate group 
and organizational variables affecting climate (Forehand and Gilmer, 
1964:368). Various studies such as those by Herman et al. (1975), 
Pheysey (1971), Gorman and Molloy (1972) have attempted such research. 
The present research sought to strengthen findings of previous research 
by using some of the same variables but in a different setting. A 
further objective of this research was to add to the findings by adding 
variables which had not been tested, such as the affect of assignment 
to clinical or classroom teaching on perception of climate. Primarily, 
the present study was significant in its support of the findings of 
other studies, which concluded that level or position in the organization 
affects perception of climate. 

The study further identified the specific climate dimensions 


which were mostly affected by the independent variables. No effort 


was made to label the overall climate. Various writers support such 


a method (Forehand, 1968; Sells, 1968). In the present study an attempt 


was made to identify the perceptions of various groups, an Rise oy 


those perceptions varied from the perceptions of other groups. In other 
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words, the study examined the impact of group membership on perception. 
Pace (1968:141) stated, "The study of subcultures and subenvironments 
is a significant and enriching counterpart to the study of total 
environments." By the study of "subcultures" (groupings) in Canadian 
university schools of nursing and by employing several groupings or 
independent variables which had not been studied previously, a broader 
understanding of climate in schools of nursing was gained which also 


added to the general knowledge of climate. 


Implications for Practice 

"If men define situations as real, they are real in their 
consequences" (Merton, 1957:421). Various studies have verified that 
perception of climate affects satisfaction and performance (Pritchard 
and Karasick, 1973; Kaczka and Kirk, 1968; Friedlander and Margulies, 
1969; Costley, Downey and Blumberg, 1973; and Hand, Richards and 
Slocum, 1973). Because previous studies have shown a relationship between 
climate perception and attitudes and behaviors, knowledge of climate 
perceptions becomes highly relevant information to the organization's 
administration. 

The findings and conclusions of the present study may be of 
particular interest to administrators of nursing faculties. Administra- 
tors may first inquire as to the reasons for differences in perception. 
Secondly, administrators may question how climate perception may be 


changed. In answer to the first question, Evans (1968:118-120) has 


discussed rather extensively the process of socializing members into a 


group. He suggested that climate perception is perpetuated from one 


generation to another in a group, and is not easily changed even by changes 


in leadership: 
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The climate of an organization tends to be perpetuated from 
One generation of members to another unless the structure of inputs 
and intra-organizational processes are changed along with the 
feedback effects. This hypothesis, if true, in effect cautions 
against the inclination to solve an organizational climate problem 
by recruiting a new executive. He is not likely to succeed unless 
he is sufficiently knowledgeable, powerful, and charismatic as to 
alter the inputs, the intra-organizational processes, and outputs 
and the feedback effects. 

In the university schools of nursing, as in other organizations, 
the underlying factors which influence how perceptions are perpetuated 
would have to be altered. This might result in substantial changes in 
the organizational processes such as a change from unilateral decision 
making to participative decision making. It might further result in 
changes in group membership. In schools of nursing the administrators 
might consider having faculty members who are assigned primarily to 
clinical supervision, assigned to some classroom instruction as well. 
It might also mean shortening the length of time at which individuals 


remain at the assistant professor rank, or of offering teaching members 


of faculty some administrative responsibility. 


Implications for Further Research 


This study examined the impact of selected independent variables 


on the faculty members' perceptions of organizational climate dimensions 


in six Canadian university schools of nursing. Several further research 


concerns related to this study could be pursued. 

1. Eight independent variables were studied in;relation, £6, their 
impact on perception of climate. Other variables than those selected 
might have been used and could be used in future studies. Forehand and 


Gilmer (1964:367) suggested the use of independent group variables such 


as group maturity, size of group, composition of group, and so on. 
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Similarly, degree of professionalization of the group, or cosmopolitans 
versus locals would add further to the factors affecting perception of 
climate. Since nursing faculties generally have a vast number of 
committees, structure might be useful ina study. 

2. In this research differences of perceptions of various groups 
were studied, but no attempt was made to identify interrelationships 
among various independent variables. The question might be asked, for 
example, were the individuals who were assigned to teach primarily in 
the classroom also those who had full professor rank? 

3. An attempt was made by faculty members to describe what they 
perceived to be reality. Further research identifying both the actual 
and the preferred climate, similar to the study undertaken by Gorman 
and Molloy (1972), would be useful in determining member satisfaction. 
This would lead to an investigation of the outcome of various climates. 
Since there are new trends and new expectations in the work force, 
expectations may change rather rapidly. 

4. This study focused on the perceptions of faculty members to the 
exclusion of others who would have perceptions about the organizational 
climate. Other groups like students, hospital personnel who associate 
with faculty and students, and outsiders might add significantly to an 
understanding of the climate of schools of nursing. A future study 
might focus on the differences in perception of students and faculty. 

5. It would be of interest to examine the perceptions of faculty 
members of other university departments with practicums to determine 


if the findings related to the assignment variable were unique to schools 


of nursing, or if there is similarity among other departments with 


practicums. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE ORIGINAL LITWIN AND STRINGER (1968) CLIMATE 
QUESTIONNAIRE (FORM B) 


Items iN tnt Revisep or Improvep Crimate GUESTIONNAIRE. 
(Form B) Listep py Scare 


Notes Uhe subject could respond) Detinitely Agree, Tnclined to Agree, 
Inclined to Disavree, or Definitely Disagree, 
Se eS Ey eee Coe en 
1. Structure 
The jobs in this Organization are clearly defined and logically struc- 
tured. 
In this Organization it is sometimes unclear who has the formal 
authority to make a decision. 
The policies and organization structure of the Organization have been 
clearly explained. 
Red-tape is kept to a minimum in this Organization. 
Excessive rules, administrative details, and red-tape make it difficult 
for new and original ideas to reccive consideration. 
Our productivity sometimes suifers from lack of organization and 
planning. 
In some of the projects I've been on, I haven’t been sure exactly who 
my boss was. 
Onr manarement isn’t so concerned about formal orrantzation and 
authority, but concentrates instead on getting the right people together 
to do the job. 


2. Responcibrlity - 
We don't rely too heavily on individual judgmentin this Organization; 
almost everything 1s double-checked. 
Around here management resents your checking everything with them; 
if you think you've got the right approaeh you just go ahead. . 
Supervision in this Organization is mainly a matter of setung giude- 
lines for vour subordinates: vou let them take responsibility for the job. 
4 nie ; is Or watt ss y tick your neck 
You won't get ahead in this Organization unless you stick you ¢ 
out and try things on your own sometimes. 
Our philosophy emphasizes that people should solve their problems 
by themselves. : ‘ 
~ , y a Ty i 
There are an awful lot of excuses around here when somebody make 


a mistake. ; aes renee 
One of the problems in this Organization 1s that individuals won 


take responsibility. 


3. [ereard mn 
We have a promotion system here that helps the best man to rise te 

the top. epee 
In this Organization the rewards and encouragements you get usually 
ontveieh the threats and the eriticism. 


atretiche > the excel- 
In this Ouranization people are rewarded in proportion: Ul tl 


lence of their job performance. es 
RS, hae : . 
There is a ereat deal of criticitm in this Organization. A, 
3 iti iven I ranization 
There is not cnough reward and recognition given in this Orga 


for doing good work. ye nee 
: : ah Wes ; | ished. 
If sou make a mistake in this Organization you will be punts 
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6. 


8. 


SE 


Rrok 

The plilosophy ef our management is that in the long rin we get 
ahead fastest by playing it slow, safe, and sure. 

Our business has been built up by taking calculated risks at the richt 
time. 

Decision. making in this Organization is too cautious for maximum 
effectivencss. 

Quir management ts willing to take a chance on a good idea. 

We have to take some pretty big risks occasionally to keep ahead of the 
competition in the business we're in. 


5. Warmth 


A friendly atmosphere prevails among the people in this Organization. 

This Organization is characterized by a relaxed, easy-going working 
climate. 

It’s very hard to get to know people in this Organization. 

People in this Organization tend to be cool and aloof toward cach 
other, 

There is a lot ofwarmth in the relationships between management and 
workers in this Organization, 


Support 

You don’t get much sympathy from higher-ups in this Organization if 
you make a mistake. 

Management makes an effort to talk with you about your career 
aspirations within the Oreanization, 

People in this Organization don't really trust cach other enomh. 

The philosophy of our management emphasizes the human factor, how 
people feel, ete. 

When I am ona difficult assignment I can usually count on getting 
assistance from my boss and co-workers. 


Standards 
In this Organization we set very high standards for performance. 


. 


Our management believes that no job is so well done that it couldn't 
be done better. 

Around here there is a fecling of pressure to continually improve our 
personal and group performance. 

Management believes that if the people are happy, productivity will 
take care of itself. 

To get ahead in this Organization it’s more important to get along 
than tis to be a high producer. 

In this Organization people don’t seem to take much pride in their 


performance. 


Conflict 

The best wav to make a good impression around here is to stcer clear 
of open arguments and disagreements. 

The attitude of our management is that conflict between competing 
units and individuals can be very healthy. 

. 5 : Z eats “a r 

We are encouraged to speak our minds, even if it means disagreeing 
with our supertors. %,. ) 

In management meetings the goal is to arrive ata decision as smoothly 


and quickly as possible. 


Identity 

People are proud of belonging to this Organization. 

I fecl that Lam aanember of a well fanctionine team, 

As far as I can see, there isn’t very much personal loyalty to the 
company. 

In this Organization people pretty much Jook ont for their own 


interests. 
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PILOT STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART ONE 


Directions 


Please use the eight-point scale below each item to rate the item in 
terms of its clarity. Circle the number which indicates your rating 
SEsenevitem in terms of its clarity. 


Example: The item is not ambiguous or obscure but is clear in its 
meaning. 


UNCIEARE 2) ols. a SB aS 7 (8) CLEAR 


Below each item there is a space in which you are asked to indicate 
how items which lack clarity might be improved. The space may be 
used to identify specific aspects of the item which are not clear, 
or to suggest corrections regarding the use of particular words or 
phrases effecting the item's clarity. 


Feel free to attach a page identifying concerns about the instrument 
and/or offering suggestions for improvement of the instrument. 


CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The roles in this faculty of nursing are clearly defined (e.g., there 
are written job descriptions), and are logically structured. 


UNCLEAR L 2 3 4 » 6 7 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty it is sometimes unclear who has the formal authority 


to make decisions. 


UNCLEAR it 2 3 4 5 6 # 8 CLEAR 


The policies and organizational structures of this faculty of nursing 


have been clearly explained to faculty members. 


UNCLEAR ik Z 5 4 5 6 Y/ 8 CLEAR 
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Red-tape is kept to a minimum in this facuity. 


UNCLEAR af 2 S 4 5) 6 7 8 CLEAR 


This faculty's administration resents individuals checking everything 
with them; the administration wants you to go ahead if you think you 
have the right approach. 


UNCLEAR iD 2 3 4 5 6 iu 8 CLEAR 


A friendly atmosphere prevails among our faculty members. 


UNCLEAR a 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


If there has been an error in judgment (a wrong decision) members of 
this faculty tend to make a lot of excuses and/or pass the buck. 


UNCLEAR a 2 3 4 5 6 il 8 CLEAR 


Our administration isn't too concerned about formal organization and 
authority, but concentrates instead on getting the right people 
together to accomplish a job. 


UNCLEAR ip 2 3 4 5 6 yi 8 CLEAR 


We do not rely too heavily on our own judgment since most decisions 
are double-checked in this faculty. 


UNCLEAR L 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 CLEAR 


Excessive number of rules, administrative details, and red-tape make 
it difficult for new and creative ideas to receive consideration. 


UNCLEAR AE 2 é) 4 5 6 a 8 CLEAR 


n't been sure who was 
In some of the committees I've been on, I have 


in charge. 


UNCLEAR a Z 3 4 5 6 i 8 CLEAR 
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The policy practices in this faculty is that of recognizing and 
rewarding faculty members for being innovative. 


UNCLEAR a 2 3 4 3) 6 y 8 CLEAR 


People in this faculty tend to be cool and aloof toward each other. 


UNCLEAR aL Y ) 4 5 6 i 8 CLEAR 


I feel that I am a member of a well functioning team. 


UNCLEAR AE 2 3 4 D 6 ii 8 CLEAR 


One of the problems in this faculty of nursing is that individuals 
won't take responsibility. 


UNCLEAR ut 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty individuals are concerned mainly with their own 
interests. 


UNCLEAR 1 D. 3 4 5 6 oh 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty the recognition and encouragement you get usually 
outweigh the criticism. 


UNCLEAR 1 Y 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty people are rewarded in proportion to the excellence 
on their job performance. 


UNCLEAR it 2 3 4 5 6 il 8 CLEAR 


There is a great deal of criticism by the administration of this 


FaACuLey:. 


UNCLEAR 1 Z 3 4 5 6 1 8 CLEAR 
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24. 
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26. 
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Not enough recognition is given for achievement in this FACULTY « 


UNCLEAR ul 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 CLEAR 


If a faculty member makes a substantial error in judgment, she is 
reprimanded, promotion is withheld, or her contract is terminated. 


UNCLEAR ag 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 CLEAR 


The philosophy of our administration seems to be that in the long 
run we do best by playing it slow, safe and sure. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


In our faculty we have done well because we were innovative 
(creative, took calculated risks). 


UNCLEAR sa Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


Decision-making in this faculty is too cautious for maximum 
effectiveness of the program. 


UNCLEAR 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


Our administration is willing to accept and act on creative 
suggestions. 


UNCLEAR uu 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


We are prepared to be innovative and creative in our faculty in an 


attempt to keep ahead of other nursing faculties. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 CLEAR 


Our job performance sometimes suffers from lack of organization 


and planning. 


UNCLEAR i) 2 & 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 
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Our faculty is characterized by a relaxed working climate. 


UNCLEAR di 2 3 dt S 6 a 8 CLEAR 


It's very hard to get to know other members of this faculty. 


UNCLEAR Ha 2 3 4 i) 6 a 8 CLEAR 


The philosophy practiced in this faculty is that faculty members 
should solve their own organizational problems. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


There is friendliness and supportiveness between the administration 
and other members of this faculty. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


The administration of this faculty is not inclined to be sympathetic 
Or supportive if faculty members make mistakes. 


UNCLEAR L 2 3 4 3) 6 7 8 CLEAR 


The administration of this faculty is interested in talking to you 
about your career aspirations within the faculty. 


UNCLEAR il 2 3 4 5 6 D 8 CLEAR 


Members of this faculty of nursing don't really trust each other 
enough. 


UNCLEAR i 2 3 4 2) 6 ¥ 8 CLEAR 


Our administration emphasizes the human factor o£ how? people feel) etc. 


UNCLEAR it 2 8) 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 
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40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 
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When on a difficult assignment, one can usually count on getting 
assistance from the administration and from co-workers. 


UNCLEAR ui 2 3 4 5. 6 i 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty there are very high standards (expectations) set 
for faculty members. 


UNCLEAR iL 2 3 4 5) 6 if 8 CLEAR 


Our administration emphasizes the need for constant improvement. 


UNCLEAR Ue 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 CLEAR 


Faculty members feel pressured to constantly improve both personal 
and group performance. 


UNCLEAR 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


Our administration believes that if members of faculty are happy, 
a high level of performance will take care of itself. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 CLEAR 


In this faculty it is more important to get along with other members 
of faculty than to be highly productive in one's work. 


UNCLEAR 1 2 6 4 8) 6 7 8 CLEAR 


Members of our faculty don't seem to take much pride in their work. 


UNCLEAR i 2 6) 4 5 6 i 8 CLEAR 


The best way to make a good impression in this faculty is to avoid 


open disagreement. 


UNCLEAR ue 2 3 4 5 6 0 8 CLEAR 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


The attitude of our administration seems to be that disagreement and 
confrontation between individuals and groups can be very healthy. 


UNCLEAR ah 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 CLEAR 


We are encouraged to speak our minds, even if it means disagreeing 
with our leaders. 


UNCLEAR a 2 3 4 5 6 7, 8 CLEAR 


In committee or faculty meetings the goal is to arrive at a decision 
as smoothly and quickly as possible. 


UNCLEAR 1k 2 8 4 5 6 u 8 CLEAR 


Individuals are proud to be members of this faculty of nursing. 


UNCLEAR a Z 3 a 5 6 il 8 CLEAR 


Supervisionein, this faculty of nursing is mainly for setting guide- 
lines for faculty members; faculty members are encouraged to take 
responsibility for their own decisions. 


UNCLEAR a 2 S 4 5 6 i, 8 CLEAR 


As farvas I can see, there isn’t much personal loyalty among faculty 
members to this faculty of nursing. 


UNCLEAR 1 a 3 4 > 6 i) 8 CLEAR 


We have a promotion system here that helps the best person to rise 


to the top. 


UNCLEAR Ai, 2 3 4 2 6 7 8 CLEAR 
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PART TWO 
Directions: 


1. Please complete Part Two of the questionnaire by circling or checking 
the appropriate answers. 


2. Below each item there is a space in which you are asked to indicate 


possible problems with the item, and/or Suggestions for improvement 
of the item. 


ie YOUr age: 


21-29 40-49 over 59 
30-39 50-59 


De Present contract: 
Full time 


Part time 


3. If employed on a part time basis, is your contract FOr: 


less than one day per week? 
one day per week? 
two days per week? 


three days per week? 


four days per week? 


other? Please specify 
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4. 


Number of years 


1 


Number of years of experience in nursing education (include present 


on present faculty (include the present year): 


ae q 10 
= 8 112.6 
6 9 over 20 


experience and present year): 


1 


Present rank: 


Present status: 


4 ch 10 

5 8 11-20 

6 9 over 20 
Professor 


Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Lecvurer 

Instructor 


Other. Please specify 


Tenured 


Non tenured 


Major responsibility in present position: 


———_——_— 


Administrative 


Teaching 


Diner. (Please SPCCLlyY. os 2 ee 
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COMMENTS ON PILOT QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


ITEM 
fie ~~"Prefer specific example e.g., In this faculty there are 
written job descriptions and these are used." 
--"Some are Schools and others Faculties. Suggest caps might 
be used. e.g., Faculty of Nursing." 
--"2 items in one question." 
=e. ideas insone sentence.” 
--"Not clear. Does logically structured refer to total 
organization or faculty or the particular roles 
within themselves." 
--"logically structured--How do you mean--organization chart?" 
--"This seems unclear since each individual faculty member has 
an individual assignment on contract. However, roles of team 
members and team coordinators are in the Faculty Handbook and 
in the collective agreement Tenure Clause the responsibilities 
of faculty are outlined, operative definitions of administration 
and supervision needed. We have, for example, a series of levels 
of administration and/or supervision all the way up from Team 
Coordinator to Assistants to the Director to the Director. 
What does administrator mean to you?" 
--"Two ideas are conveyed in the one item. A person responding 
might not feel the same way about each item." 
2 --"Why use the negative--it seems to be biased one way." 
3. --"2 ideas." 
--"Explained--written or in meetings-- how occurs. | 
4, --"might use another word instead of "red-tape. '" 


--"What does red-tape mean?" 


connotations. Is it intended to mean 
lines of communications to get a task 
also refer to necessary procedures 
albeit time consuming?" 


--"Red-tape can have various 
unnecessary procedures and 
accomplished or could this 
and lines of communication 


--"It might be important to define red-tape." 
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—="Suggest changing recent to another term." 


--"Two ideas." 


--"lengthy statement; lst and 2nd parts communicate different 
messages." 


--"two items." 


--"everything?--administrative?--theoretical? clinical? two 
questions." 


--"Administration--who is this--it varies in different facubties,” 


--"do you mean collegial?" 
--"also biased. Could you ask a more neutral question about, 


for example, faculty members generally work well together on 
a friendly basis." 


Sov tsrchtis to apply to all faculty: or somee" 


--"Formal organization and authority in one concept. Accomplishing 
a job with or without which authority or organization." 


--"separate two aspects being examined." 


--"How is 'red-tape' distinguished from 'rules' and ‘administrative 
details?" 

--"another biased statement." 

of rules and administrative details." 


--"'Red-tape' is excessive no. 


--"to just receive consideration--or also to be put into effect?" 


--""In charge'--does this mean ‘chairing’ the committee?" 


7 Ww 
--"re structure or purpose of committee. 


--"would it be better to say ‘a policy' since there are probably 
several other policies operating." 


. . hy Baez 2 " 
--"policy refers to what j.e., promotion, merit, more responsibility. 
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e393 --"Biasing?--generally?" 
LA. --"Not clear for us as we have teams of teachers within the 
faculty." 


--"Do you mean--faculty team (whole faculty)? teaching team?" 
--"Could team be interpreted as the faculty as a whole or a 
lesser number, e.g., faculty teaching at one level?" 
Sis --"For own performance or for total curriculum." 
--"generally." 


==" Sie vague s" 


LO. ——~ias.Lee Vague. 


--"Own interests--suggest that this be qualified i.e. personal 
or professional." 


--"generally." 


--"personal or professional interests." 


ly ies --"Do recognition and encouragement and criticism apply to the 
person's work responsibilities--or to extra responsibilities 


they may like to get involved in?" 


1S --"This is very difficult to answer when a union of faculty 


exists--there are union controls e.g. everyone must be awarded/ 


merit regardless of performance." 


--"excellence as judged by?" 


19’. --"criticism--of what?" 
-~-"Criticism of what and by administration of faculty or of 


university?" 


5 , yeh Site Ohne 
--"constructive and direct criticism: 


-—"unclear whether administration is criticizing persons or 


AnStLtucion..” 


--"clarify administration of specific faculty or university." 
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20: --"achievement by? criteria." 
--"what does recognition mean-- merit? tenure? promotion?" 


= palm not sure what "not enough recognition’ means. Do you 
have a friendly definition of the term?" 


--"achievement--how? In what terms? May need elaboration." 


=, achlevement—-need to qualify this? e.g. scholarly, research, 
innovative work." 


--"achievement--in what area? e.g. teaching, research, committee 
work, etc.--you may get rewards for one but never for another." 
ZL. --"may be better if you used three separate statements." 


--"are you answering one, two or three actions? There are 
different procedures to be followed." 


--"reprimanded or promotion withheld or terminated??" 


D2. -- 
25. --"done well?" 
--"I wonder what the definition of 'done well' is?" 
--"done well as a faculty or an individual?" 
24. --"Difficult to answer--what is 'maximum effectiveness'? 
Effective in what way?" 
--"Decision making--about?" 
Zor. -—"administration of the school or of the university. There may 
be several levels to consider." 
26 --"in what way? e.g. number of students, quality of teaching, 


guality of research?" 
--"what is ahead? in nursing education?" 


tou 
--"do you mean 'to keep ahead" or to "keep abreast': 
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20). 


29. 


30. 


Bye 


ais 


33. 


34. 


oD. 


36. 


Bi. 


eo. 


39°. 


40. 


--""'lack of organization and planning'--on whose part?--individual 


faculty member's or administration's?" 


--"I dislike the word job--as it tends to connotate tasks, 
whereas academics are supposed to be innovators and autonomous 
and not task oriented." 


--"'relaxed' seems very broad." 


--"does this mean that faculty members vs. administration or an 
exterior body should solve these problems?" 


organizational problems'--meaning of this? e.g., within 
respective teams? faculty as a whole? within the school, 
the community?" 


--"sentence is clear enough but I think should be reworded to 
reduce the no. of syllables." 


--"I assume here that you mean the administrative portion of the 
faculty." 


--"'"administration'--of this faculty?" 


--"T think this statement is made ambiguous by the addition of 
the word ‘'enough' and reads better if this word is deleted. 


How much is ‘enough trust’ ?" 


--"could have two questions." 
--"re what?" 


. uw 
--"improvement--general term. 


--"what if the pressure is only in one area--how does the 
individual respond to this question?" 


=="better than 33.” 


--"do you mean a high level of performance in the job is 


contingent upon happiness?" 
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--"two ideas--supervise and responsibility--not necessarily 
related. Clarify what is being asked or make 2 questions." 


--"two questions." 

--"2 ideas here--therefore should be stated as two items. I'm 
not sure if supervision consists of setting guidelines." 

--"'personal loyalty' ambiguous--do you mean personal loyalty 


atl all sorts? \aiwei ‘covering up" inadequacres;. ctcu:! 


--"personal loyalty--what does this mean." 


--"negative or positive statement." 
=-"ancolear if we means the school or overall university policy.) 


--"promotion goals then must be in terms of rank or of adminis- 
trative position?" 
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SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY NURSING FACULTIES 


BART \I ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIRECTIONS: Using the RESPONSE KEY shown in the box below, 
please respond to each item by circling the 
number which most closely corresponds to your 
perception of your faculty of nursing. Remember 
that the focus is on the faculty (school) of 
nursing. For example, whenever the term 
"administration" is used, it refers to the 
administration (dean or director) of your 

faculty of nursing. 


RESPONSE KEY 


1. Definitely Agree (DA) 


2. Inclined to Agree (TA) 


3. Inclined to Disagree (ID) 


. Definitely Disagree (DD) 


lv) thegrolessin behise facuhty lof nursing are 
clearly defined (e.g. there are written 
fopmdescriptdons yaseryg tacid: £3) Tae God capede <8 2, 3 


Peeing iicataculty it is\sometimes unclear 
who has the formal authority to make 
doc iotonsies 4 Ebouale. Sunes onde cee oa ee 


3. The policies and organizational structures 
of this faculty of nursing have been ; 
clearly explained to faculty members .....1 ee: 


4. An excessive number of rules and an empha- 
sis on administrative detail is kept toa 
minimum in this faculty 


5. If faculty members feel confident about a 
new approach either in the Glinicalwarea or 
in the classroom, they are expected to 
implement the idea without checking with 
thetadministrat tone. Leanne. as: 
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14. 
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ney ae 


13. 


A friendly atmosphere prevails among our 
faculty members 


Generally, when a member of this faculty 
has made an error in judgment, that member 
tends to make a lot of excuses and/or to 
pass the buck. 


The administration of this faculty of nursing 
is concerned less about formal procedures 
than about getting the right Bean together 
to acomplish a task of ats 


We do not rely too heavily on our own judg- 
ment since most decisions are double-checked 
in ythis sfaculty, 


Excessive number of rules and emphasis on 
administrative details make it difficult for 
new and creative ideas to receive consider- 
ation. 


In some of the committees I've been on, I 
haven't been sure who was in charge. 


The policy practised in this faculty is 
that of recognizing and rewarding faculty 
members for being innovative 


People in this faculty tend to be cool and 
aloof toward each other 


Ne-a member -of this faculty, 1 feel that 1 
am a member of a well functioning team. 


One of the problems in this faculty is that 
individuals generally won't assume respon- 
sibility. 


In this faculty individuals are concerned 
mainly with their own interests. 


In this faculty the recognition and encour- 
agement members get for work performance 
usually outweigh the criticism . 


In this faculty people are rewarded in pro- 
portion to the excellence of their job 
performance. 
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f Please do not 
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Faculty members are often criticized by the . 
acmind stration ofsthieynursing, faculty... ..« 1 2 3°%4. # ZS 


Not enough recognition is given for achieve- 
Pertenece paSeeacul tyr. ek ss «oss, hus wee? «) 2 vo ue LY eles 4 | 24 
| 

If a faculty member makes a substantial 

error in judgment, disciplinary action | 
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The philosophy of our administration seems ! 

to be that in the long run we do best by 

Pecvdnget tes Ow. saterand sure... . 4. 4.5 £4 92 84a me 26 


Our faculty is considered progressive in 
nursing education because we have been l 
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cautious for the achievement of maximum 


Decision-making in this facuity is too | 
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28 


Our administration is willing to accept and 
POGroOMTCreative GUCZEStCLONS 9.) «2 be sl. sere OL Be ee 29 


We are prepared to be innovative and creative 
ig our factilty in “an attempt’ to provide i 
wendership in nursing education -\~ «= = + az eoae 30 


Our job performance sometimes suffers from | 
lack of organization and planning. ......1 2 3 4 ii 31 


Our faculty is characterized by a relaxed 


working climate. 32 


It's very hard to get to know other members 


Or this taculty. 33 
The philosophy practised in this faculty ts 
that individual members should solve their | - 
own organizational problems. | 

There is a lot of warmth in the relation- 
ships between the administration and other 


members of the faculty 35 


= 60 
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32. 


BO). 


By. 


Bo’. 


oo, 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


The administration of this faculty is not 
inclined to be sympathetic or supportive 
if faculty members make mistakes 


The administration of this faculty is 
interested in talking to you about your 
career aspirations within the faculty. 


Members of this faculty of nursing don't 
really trust each other enough . 


Our administration emphasizes the human 
factor of how people feel, etc. 


When on a difficult assignment, one can 
usually count on getting assistance from 
the administration and/or co-workers 


In this faculty there are very high stan- 
dards (expectations) set for faculty 
members. 


The administration of this nursing faculty 
emphasizes the need for constant improvement 


Faculty members feel pressured to constantly 
improve both personal and group performance 


Our administration believes that if members 
of faculty are:-happy, a high level of 
performance will take care of itself 


In this faculty it is more important to get 
along with other members of faculty than to 
be highly productive in one's work 


Members of our faculty don't seem to take 
much pride in their work 


The best way to make a good impression in 
this faculty is to avoid open disagreement 


The attitude of our administration seems 
to be that disagreement and confrontation 
between individuals and groups can be very 
healthy. ; 
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46, 


48. 


49, 


BO. 


We are encouraged to speak our minds, even 
if it means disagreeing with people in 
leadership positions in this faculty 


In committee or faculty meetings the goal 
is to arrive at a decision as smoothly 
and quickly as possible. 


Individuals are proud to be members of 
this faculty of nursing. 


Supervision in this faculty is mainly for 
providing guidance without depriving 
faculty members of responsibility for their 
own decisions. 


As far as I can see,faculty members aren't 
very loyal to this faculty of nursing. 


We have a promotion system here that gives 
greatest rewards to the most effective 
faculty members. 
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PARI IL PERSONAL DATA 


DIRECTIONS: Please complete PART I1 of the questionnaire 


by circling or completing the appropriate 
answers. 


50-59 

Over 59 

Present contract: 
Full time 

Part time 


If employed on a part time basis, is your 
contract for: 


Less than one day per week? 
One day per week? 

Two days per week? 

Three days per week? 

Four days per week? 


Deneriel lease. Sspecdi yo. 00 0...) 3 ee ee 


Number of years on present faculty (include the 
present year): 


Number of years of experience in nursing educa- 
tion (include present experience and present 


year): 
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APPENDIX B 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence related to instrument 
development and use. 


Correspondence concerning the pilot study. 


Correspondence with deans/directors of 
participating faculties. 


Cover letters accompanying questionnaires. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


—- eS —. 


‘tment of Educational Administration 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA T6G 2G5 TELEPHONE 432-5241 


November 15, 1977 


Drs. George A. Litwin and 

Robert A. Stringer 

Division of Research 

Graduate School of Business Administration 
Havard University 

Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


Dear Dr. Litwin and/or Dr. Stringer: 


| Tama Ph.D. candidate in educational administration at the University of 
_ Alberta, Canada. 


I am proposing to do my research on the effects of institutional and group 
characteristics on nursing faculties’ perception of organizational climate. 


I have found the report of your 1968 study interesting and useful. I would 


like to use your instrument, Climate Questionnaire (Form B), for my research. 


Could you please send me more detailed information: about the scoring of 
responses. This information is essential for the statistical analysis in 
the research. Any further information about the instrument and its use 
would be appreciated. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


3 a ; 
of’. Ret Ce: Al a é 


Merla Dyck 


a 


Dear Ms Dyck: We have experienced a great deal of difficult locating Mr. Stringer, 
but have, I sincerely hope, succeeded. You should try to reach him at 


Lewis A Allen Associates Inc 

2015 Spring Road, Suite 270 
: Dak Brook, ILL 60521 

(312-325-8295) 


Mr Litwin's whereabouts are still unknown . 


g this information. N L Hansen 01/19/78 
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PNGULe TY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
AOMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, CANADA 
T6G 2G5 


January 6, 1977 


Bob Eccles 

The Forum Corporation 
me State St. 

Boston, Mass. 02109 
Me. A. 


Dear Mr. Eccles: 


Following our telephone conversation. yesterday afternoon, I am 
writing to give you some information about my research as you requested. 
My study will examine the effect of several independent variables (position, 
rank, tenure, age, years of experience, and full-time/part-time employment) 
on faculty members! perceptions of organizational climate. 


The Climate Questionnaire (Form B) developed by Dr. Litwin and 
Pees otringer in 1968 will be used as the research instrument. The items 
in the questionnaire have been modified somewhat and the instrument has been 


mprlot tested in a nursing faculty. 


The study will be conducted in five of the larger University Nursing 


Moaibites across Canada. 


I appreciated your phone call and your willingness to send me neceded 
information. I would appreciate any bibliographical information and/or 
working papers on organizational climate which you might have available to 


you e 
I am particularly in need of two types of information: 


of the items of the Climate Questionnaire (Form B). 
you stated that you would ask Dr. Litwin about 


)) Information for scoring 
During our conversation 
onis.. 


(2) The categories of response to the items. A Likert type pele i ; 
recommended for responses. Would you also enquire as to the number 


; ¥ ae : 9 
and categories of possible responses used? 


The questionnaire cannot be printed until the above information is 


I would. therefore, be grateful for your earliest possible 


available. Please call me at my 


response either by mail, or preferably by Se awe : 
home - 455-1673 (Area code 403) and reverse the charges. 
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Peeonciose av letear which | sent) to Dre Litwin and Dr jeotraiees 
mamiiovemser, but which I'm told did not reach then, 


Thank you again for your assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
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Jantary SOF 21978 


MeeMerla Dyck 

Department of Educational Administration 
PoceuUnt versity of Alberta 

Edmonton, Canada T6G 2G5 


pear Ms... Dyck: 


I apologize for the tardy response due to my being 
out of town most of January and Dr. Litwin's extrememly 
busy schedule. 1 have had.the opportunity to discuss 
your request with him and he has suggested the following. 
We are interested in building our own research files and 
are making available the questionnaires and scoring sheets 
in return for the completed questionnaires after you have 
coded them. Enclosed is a copy of Form B, which I assume 
you already have, and what is called the Composite Question- 
naire which contains the Form B questions as well as questions 
contained in subsequent generations of this instrument. I 
ltave sauso, eneclosed,.a scoring sheet ,for Horm Bo it iwould 
apormecilate it if you could have the Composite Ouestionnaire 
filled out when, you.administer the questionnaire and, returned 
to us when you are finished. 


Best. .of duck ongyourn research, and dissertation wean 
looking forward to hearing from you again. 


Sincerely, 


, 6222.0 _ 


Robert G. Eccles 
Manager, Diagnosis and 
Feedback Systems 


encl. 


84 Stare Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 » (617) 523-7300 
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2 December 1977 


Dear 

During a phone conversation with this morning I requested 
the assistance of the Faculty of Nursing with a pilot project as a pre- 
liminary step toward my dissertation. 2 Suggested: that EL write. to 


you concerning the study. 


I am a Ph.D. candidate in Educational Administration at the 
University of Alberta. Prior to entering the program I was on faculty 
at Dalhousie University School of Nursing. The proposed research study 
will focus on the effects of group and organizational characteristics 
on faculty members' perception of organizational climate. It will be 
questioned, for example, whether faculty members of different rank perceive 
organizational climate differently. I would like to conduct this research 
in six larger University Schools of Nursing in Canada. Before I commence 
with the research it is necessary to do a pilot study to establish the 
validity of an instrument for nursing faculties. 


suggested that my request would be considered by a 
committee. She further suggested that I send copies of the instrument 


With this letter for possible distribution to the faculty. I am, therefore, 


enclosing copies. I understand there are members on full-time 
faculty, and am sending extra copies for part-time faculty. 


If you and your faculty are willing to assist me, could the 


completed questionnaires be returned to your secretary, or some other 
designated staff member and returned to me. I enclose postage for this 


purpose. 


Thank you for considering my request. I look forward to hearing 
from you at your earliest convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 


M. Dyck 
MD/eas 


Encls. 
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December 22, 1977 


Miss Merla Dyck 
Doctoral Candidate 
Dept. of Educational 
Administration 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Miss Dyck: 


forwarded your request for faculty participation in 
your pilot test. The members of the Research Committee reviewed your 
questionnaire and approved of faculty participation in your pilot project. 


At the last faculty council meeting, I distributed copies 
of your guestionnaire to the faculty. Of these copies I had 
questionnaires returned to me. I have mailed these to you. 

You are probably aware that we have several part-time faculty; 
however, since you have sent approximately copies, I have circulated 


copies to the part-time faculty as well. 


I will mail the remaining questionnaires returned to me by the 
10th of January. 


I wish you all the best in your studies. 


Sincerely, 
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February 10, 1978 


Dear 


In December I requested the assistance of the nursing faculty 
at the in identifying ambiguities ina 
questionnaire to be used in my dissertation research. The responses 
of faculty members to the pilot study were most helpful in identifying 
items which needed modification. 


Please convey my appreciation to , the research committee 


and faculty members who were willing to participate. Thank you, 
for coordinating the pilot project. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck, 
Doctoral Candidate 
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LETTER ACCOMPANYING PILOT STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Dear Faculty Member: 

I am a Ph.D. candidate in Educational Administration at the 
University of Alberta, and a former member of the nursing faculty at 
Dalhousie University. As part of the Ph.D. degree I am undertaking 
research in an attempt to identify the effects of group and organizational 


characteristics on faculty members' perceptions of organizational climate. 


For the purpose of clarifying any ambiguities in the instrument 
to be used, I am requesting your assistance ina pilot test. I am aware 


of the constraints on your time, and greatly appreciate your assistance. 


After completing the questionnaire would you please return it to 
secretary or another staff member designated by , who 


will return the questionnaires to me. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
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SAMPLE OF LETTER TO DEANS/DIRECTORS OF SEVEN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


November 18, 1977 


Dear 


Iama Ph.D. candidate in educational administration at the 
University of Alberta. Prior to enrolling in this program I was a member 
of a Canadian faculty of nursing. 


I am proposing to research the effects of organizational and group 
characteristics on faculty members' perceptions of organizational climate. 
I am questionning, for example, whether faculty members of different rank 
perceive organizational climate differently. 


I would like to use six of the larger Canadian University Schools 
of Nursing for the research. Since the is one of the larger 
University Schools of Nursing, I am writing to seek your support for the 
research. Would you and your faculty be willing to assist me in my 
research? 


The assistance would take the form of completing a questionnaire 
which would take twenty minutes to half an hour of each faculty members 


time. 


If you are willing to participate in the project, I would send 
guestionnaires to you or another staff member designated by you, for 
distribution to each faculty member. I would hope to send the questionnaires 
to you in January, 1978. Each questionnaire will be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope so that individual faculty members may mail 


completed questionnaires directly to me. 


If you agree to support the research would you please send me the 
number of faculty members in your school. Please include part-time 
faculty members. 


Names of individuals and of institutions will not be identified 


in the research analysis. 


Summaries of the research will be available to participating schools. 
Thank you for consideration of this request. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
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LETTER OF REFUSAL 


16 December 1977 


Ms. Merla Dyck 

Department of Educational Administration 
The University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2G5 


Dear Ms... Dyck: 


Thank you for your letter of the 18th of November 1977, which 
arrived here recently. As you will appreciate, it is necessary for me 
to discuss such requests with members of faculty since their participa- 
tion in your project was requested by you. 


The faculty have given serious and careful thought to your 
letter; but have asked me to let you know that they are not able to 
participate in this instance. The reason is that we have very recently 
committed ourselves to the development of a faculty evaluation project. 
This project, apart from being quite time consuming for all faculty, 
could be contaminated by involvement in other studies which are likely 
to have some overlapping facets. Great importance is placed on the 
successful development of our own in-house project, and so we have 
had to reach this decision. 


As you may know, Professor Conrad has already been informed of 
our decision, and so I do hope that by the time this letter reaches 
you through the Christmas mail you will have gone ahead with alternative 
plans for your project. 


On behalf of faculty may I wish you a successful outcome of your 
studies and send you my best wishes for 1978. 


Yours sincerely, 
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SAMPLE LETTER OF CONSENT 


December 12, 1977 


Ms. Merla Dyck 

Dept. of Educational Administration 
The University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

T6G 2G5 


Dear Merla: 


In response to your letter of Nov. 18th, I am enclosing a 
list of full and part-time academic staff of the Faculty of Nursing. 


The contact person for our Faculty will be , who is 
Associate Professor and Chairman of our Research Committee. She is 


aware of your project and will see that the questionnaires are distributed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dean, Faculty of Nursing. 
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SAMPLE OF LETTER TO DEANS/DIRECTORS 


January 13, 1978 


Dear 


Thank you for your endorsement of my study. I appreciate your 
cooperation, and the willingness of other faculty members in participating 
in the study of climate in university faculties of nursing. 


In your communication with me you mentioned that there are 
members on your faculty. I am sending copies of the questionnaire. 
Could these please be distributed to faculty members? Please include 
administrative as well as teaching members, and part-time as well as full- 
time members. I have enclosed a stamped addressed envelope with each 
questionnaire so that individuals may return the questionnaire to me upon 
completion. 


Thanks again for your assistance in this project. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
Doctoral Candidate 


MP/hlp 


LETTER ACCOMPANYING RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 


wanuary 13, 1978 


Dear Faculty Member: 


I am writing to request your participation in a study of organiza- 
tional climate in selected university schools of nursing. The study will 
examine the effects of several independent variables (position, rank, 
tenure, age, years of experience, and full-time/part-time) on faculty 
members' perception of organizational climate. Your dean/director agreed 
to my request to include your faculty in this study. 


The survey instrument has recently been pilot tested for clarity 
in a Canadian university school of nursing. We estimate it will take 
twenty to thirty minutes to complete the questionnaire. The research 
cannot be completed without the cooperation of faculty members. Both 
individual respondents and institutions are assured of anonymity since 
data analyses will be performed on total response categories. 


If possible, please complete the questionnaire within the next few 
days and return it to me using the accompanying envelope. I hope to begin 


analysis of the returns within two weeks. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Merla Dyck 
Doctoral Candidate 


encl. 
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LETTER OF REMINDER TO PARTICIPATING FACULTIES 


Re: Research Study on Organizational Climate 


On January 14 questionnaires relating to perception of climate in organiza- 
tions were mailed to selected schools of nursing in Canada. Some of the 
questionnaires have been completed and returned to me. Since the returns 
are anonymous, I have no way of knowing which faculty members have completed 
the questionnaire. I wish to convey my thanks to those who have. Would 

you please circulate a reminder or my letter, to members of faculty inviting 
those who have not yet completed the questionnaire to do so by January 31 

if possible. 


All data will be treated confidentially. Both individual respondents and 
institutions are assured of anonymity. Analysis and reporting will be on 


total response categories. 


In order to conduct meaningful comparisons of perceptions a substantially 
greater number of returns are necessary. 


Thank you again for your assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
Doctoral Candidate 
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LETTER REQUESTING FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT FACULTIES FROM DEANS 


Dear 


February, 10, 91978. 


Re: Study of Climate in Canadian University Schools of Nursing 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank you and members of 


your faculty for participating in my research project. 


May I impose upon your time and ask you for further information 


regarding the following: 


(1) 


(2) 


I understand that the School of Nursing has Lac icy 
members. I sent questionnaires. Could you tell me if all 
questionnaires were distributed. The information is necessary 


to determine the percentage of returns. You may be interested 


to know that I have received questionnaires, (_ | % return) 
from . mf there are faculty members who would still wish 
to participate in the study I would be pleased to receive their 
questionnaires. I will delay data analysis for another two weeks. 
Committee members have raised the question of the possibility of 
disruptions in the school year affecting perception of overall 
climate. It would be useful to me to be aware of how widespread 
these factors have been in the schools being studied. By major 
changes or disruptions I refer to such as a) major changes in 

the curriculum, b) major change in administration, c) major 
financial cutbacks, etc. If your faculty has been faced with 
such changes within the past year, perhaps you would inform me 


Of thi's. trLhank  svou. 


Sincerely yours, 


Merla Dyck 
Doctoral Candidate 
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SAMPLE LETTER OF RESPONSE FROM DEAN 


February 25, 1978 


Miss Merla Dyck 

Doctoral Candidate 

Department of Educational Administration 
The University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 


T6G 2G5 


Dear Miss Dyck: 


i. 


contact me. 


Thank you for your letter of February 10th in which you ask for 
further information, and possibly it is easiest to reply to the questions 
as you raised them: 


questionnaires were distributed to full and part-time 


faculty members. I did not take part. 


There have been some changes or disruptions which would fall 
under all categories you mention: 


a) 


b) 


et) 


There has been a re-organization of the undergraduate programme 
from two baccalaureate courses, one a four-year basic course, 
the other a three-year course for graduates of diploma schools 
of nursing, into a single undergraduate programme with multiple 
points of entry, dependent on academic qualifications and 
experience. 1978-79 will be the first year of the new 
organization. 


Firmer and more clear-cut policies and procedures on academic 
appointments have been introduced in the University over a 
period from 1975 to the present. These “atfect such marcers 

as academic appointments, promotions and tenure considerations. 
As these policies and procedures affect the Faculty for the 
first time, Lt is a stressful perzod. 


The University has faced severe cut-backs in funding, parti- 
cularly in each of the past two years. It is expected that 
this will continue for the near future. University cut-backs 
affect all divisions of the University and this Faculty is 

no exception. Once again the Faculty budget was submitted 
with a three per cent reduction. Continuing cuts of this 
magnitude require paring of non-salary aPProOpriabions to 

the minimum as well as loss of faculty positions. 


If I can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to 


we. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dean. 
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APPENDIX C 


COMMENTS OF RESPONDENTS 


General comments about the study and 
the questionnaire. 


Comments specific to questionnaire 
scales and items. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS ABOUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Saebadsditficulty with interpreting one or two of your questions but did 
my best." 


=—“Didn"t much.like. your /scale--1I kept getting confused between ID and IA 
etc. Likert type scale would have been easier." 


aoe ecoOok about, 11 minutes. ..God Luck — Mer lace 


--"This is the first year of a new administrator for this faculty so my 
perception of what exists--ie. A hangover from the old--will in some 
cases be at variance with what I view as the intent of the new 
administrator." 


--"I thought the questionnaire was excellent and I was able to identify 
easily with the issues therein contained. Thanks." 


--"This questionnaire is incomplete--I'd like to help you but I really 
can't. I've only been on faculty for 6 months and simply had no 
legitimate answers for some of the questions." 


--"In case this information is a useful adjunct to the completed 
questionnaire: We have recently had a change of administration and 
some of the questions cannot be answered in regard to the new regime 
(too soon to say). In some cases, therefore, the replies relate to 
wtnlesway 1t was.‘ Sorry! These questions are: #14) 18, 21, 31, 32; 


SO a5." 
--"We will have the opportunity of reviewing your final analysis?" 


--"I hope the results of this study will be published--why not in 
Nursing Papers!" 


--"While there is no provision on this questionnaire for free commentary 
may I add this. I believe there is much more to the situation in our 
faculty than responses to this questionnaire will reveal. i.e. res- 
ponses may not uncover the real problem." 


--"Excellent questionnaire! Good luck!" 


--"Sorry for the delay. It is difficult for me to complete this question- 
naire properly for I am a recent member of faculty and I teach one 
course in the evening; thus I hardly am present to meet with others on 
faculty. Please disregard, if this response 1S Beer Sy i 
cannot answer many questions due to lack of exposure. 


--"Sorry this is late, I lost it for a while." 


Left to questions blank as no answer seemed appropriate. 
Recent change in administrative style makes some 


i.e.--not sure." 


~-"Please note: 
I felt I didn't know. 
of my opinions qualified. 
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--"Many questions have been difficult to answer because an appointment 
as assistant clinical professor affords little opportunity for contact 
with the faculty at large and most contacts are with students and the 
administration of the school." 


--"I found this a very clear and direct questionnaire. Some difficulty 
I had related to my perceptions of the faculty in the past and my 
changing perceptions now as we have had administrative changes." 


--"Unable to answer some questions--due to part-time status; knowledge 
of faculty and administration limited." 


--"Difficult to answer some questions. There are progressive and con- 
servative elements in both the faculty and the administrative group." 


--"Changes in administrative personnel (?) over past year contributes 
to some difficulty in answering questions or not clear, so therefore 


some of responses may be contradictory. Best of luck in your study." 


--"Good luck--hope your project goes well." 
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COMMENTS SPECIFIC TO QUESTIONNAIRE SCALES AND ITEMS 


Structure Scale 


Item 1: The roles in this faculty of nursing are clearly defined (e.g 
there are written job descriptions). 


LL A 


--"no written job description but I know my role." 


--"roles--clear guidelines which give direction to function. Written 
job description--and don't want them either. However there are 
promotion criteria which set out expectations--but these allow a 
wide range of individual operation." 


--"job description--specification? Sound guidelines and criteria 
exist that allows for individual endeavour and self-directed activity." 


--"job descriptions (rigid) in my opinion are out of place ina University 
Faculty of Nursing. Promotions criteria provide the necessary guide- 
lines." 


Item 3: The policies and organizational structures of this faculty 
of nursing have been clearly explained to faculty members. 


--"Organizational structure--undergoing change at present." 


Item 8: The administration of this faculty of nursing is concerned less 
about formal procedures than about getting the right people 
together to accomplish a task. 


--"Formality improved by external forces." 
--"Yes, yes, but not always together." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the structure scale: 


Item 1--three 
Item 2--two 

Item 3--one 

Item 4--none 
Item 8--three 
Item ]0--none 
Item 27--two 
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Responsibility Scale 


Item 5: If Faculty members feel confident about a new approach either 
in the clinical area or in the classroom, they are expected 
to implement the idea without checking with the administration. 


ey ; ‘ : é . 
depends i.e. major (i.e. influence curriculum and the coordinating 
between years), or minor." 


--"If the approach is consistent with the philosophy of the school 
and objectives of the university." 


--"new approach--unclear. Hard to answer--depends on what new approach 
LSias" 


--"Teaching methods?" 


-="[wo different situations." 


Item 12: The policy practised in this faculty is that of recognizing 
and rewarding faculty members for being innovative. 


--"Very variable. I can't answer!" 


Item 48: Supervision in this faculty is mainly for providing guidance 
without depriving faculty members of responsibility for their 


own decisions. 


--"There is usually no supervision even for Jr. faculty." 


--"What level? I assume middle level." 


--"Supervision is almost nil though it may be provided Li you (ask fer tes 


--"There isn't any supervision!" 
--"I am not aware of any supervision." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the responsibility scale: 


Item 5--three 
Item 7--five 
Item 9--three 
Item 12--four 
Item 15--three 
Item 30--six 
Item 48--ten 
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Reward Scale 


Item 18: In this faculty people are rewarded in proportion to the 
excellence of their job performance. 


--"Only if you're the 'old guard'." 
--"Excellence--as assessed by whom? peers? students?" 
--"Reward--with what?" 
Item 19: Faculty members are often criticized by the administration 
of this nursing faculty. 
--"Criticized--not openly--undercurrents." 
--"Do you mean openly or to a few cronies? I have replied in terms of 
the former." 
Item 20: Not enough recognition is given for achievement in this faculty. 
——-"Especially younger i.e. 50 faculty." 
Item 21: If a faculty member makes a substantial error in judgment, 
disciplinary action will be taken. 


--"What do you mean?" 


--"Might get censured but in private would be helpful to avoid ever 
in future. 


--"Punative? or supportive?" 

--"Automatic action would be taken. Disciplinary--punative or supportive." 
--"I don't know. I would guess." 

--"Disciplinary--such as: firing? demotion?" 

--"Substantial, not usually done." 

--"Cannot answer." 


--"No experience with this." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the reward scale: 
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Item 17--four 

Item 18--six 

Item 19--three 

Item 20--three 

Item 21--twenty-two 
Item 50--seven 


Risk Scale 


Item 23: Our faculty is considered progressive in nursing education 
because we have been innovative. 


--"Considered progressive--by whom?" 
--"More often considered as daring and foolhardy!" 


--"Considered--by others?" 


Item 24: Decision-making in this faculty is too cautious for the 
achievement of maximum effectiveness of the program. 


--"Statement not very applicable--decision making is not done in 
a manner that achieves maximum effectiveness but caution is not 
the problem." 


Item 26: We are prepared to be innovative and creative in our faculty 
in an attempt to provide leadership in nursing education. 


--"Administration would say yes." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the risk scale: 


Item 22--four 
Item 23--one 
Item 24--six 
Item 25--five 
Item 26--one 


Warmth Scale 


Item 6: A friendly atmosphere prevails among our faculty members. 
--"Friendly--at what level? Superficial." 


--"Split between old and young faculty. Grads and undergrads." 
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Item 13: People in this faculty tend to be cool and aloof toward each 
other. 


--"Vague E W 


Item 28: Our faculty is characterized by a relaxed working climate. 


--"Work pressure is high." 


Item 29: It's very hard to get to know other members of this faculty. 
--"Scattered all over campus." 


--"Only because of timetabling of classes and clinical experience. 
Otherwise my answer is 4." 


Item 31: There is a lot of warmth in the relationships between the 
administration and other members of the faculty. 


--"Other members--selected." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the warmth scale: 


Item 6--one 

Item 13--two 
Item 28--four 
Item 29--two 
Item 3l1--five 


support Scale 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the support scale: 


Lcem 352-—-seven 
Item 33--three 
Item 34--two 
Item 35--five 
Item 36--three 
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Standards Scale 


Item 37: In this faculty there are very high standards (expectations) 
set for faculty members. 


=— Not sure,” 
--"Difficult to answer. I set high standards for myself and many 


others do as well, but there is no formalized standard in the sense 
that all conform to the same ones." 


Item 40: Our administration believes that if members of faculty are 
happy, a high level of performance will take care of itself. 
pode real ly don’t know." 
--"Question is not clear as it depends on prep. -etc.." 
--"Really do not know." 
Item 41: In this faculty it is more important to get along with other 
members of faculty than to be highly productive in one's work. 


--"One does not exclude the other." 


--"How can you be productive and not get along with team? but more 
PmmpOL tant: 2?" 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the standards scale: 


Item 37--four 
Item 38--two 

Item 39--two 
Item 40--thirteen 
Item 4l1--three 
Item 42--one 


Conriact Scale 
Item 44: te. 
and confrontation between individuals and groups can be very 


healthy. 


--"If done by 'in' people." 


The attitude of our administration seems to be that disagreement 
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--"Not hostile confrontation but healthy--yes. But this question is 
Open to two interpretations." 


--"Hostility? this term is sometimes substituted for disagreement; 


if you are referring to open communication and honest dialogue then 
i would-say it is one." 


Item 46: In committee or faculty meetings the goal is to arrive at 
a decision as smoothly and quickly as possible. 


--"Whether or not we meet this goal is a different matter!" 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 
tne contlict scale: 

Item 43--three 

Item 44--eight 

Item 45--four 

Item 46--five 


Identity Scale 


Item 14: As a member of this faculty, I feel that I am a member of a 
well functioning team. 


--"Coordination without limiting autonomy." 
Item 16: In this faculty individuals are concerned mainly with their 
own interests. 


--"Perpetuated by virtue of University evaluation system." 


--"Too general." 


Number of respondents who did not respond to specific items on 


the identity scale: 


Item 14--none 
Item 16--four 
Item 47--two 
Item 49--four 
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APPENDIX D 


DATA SUMMARIZATION 


1. Overall Mean Scores on Scales and Items 


2. Overall Means and Means of Participating 
Faculties on Climate Scales 
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Table 40 


Overall Mean Scores on Scales and Items 


Scales and 


Items Mean Shey Bie Minimum Maximum Reflections 
Structure Zero 03.36 1736 3256 
Ab 2.90 0.98 X 
Z 2.59 0.95 
3 Deco 0.89 X 
4 dee S3) 0.86 
8 Zee 0.79 
10 Bice D 0.83 X 
eb ss aed i) 0.98 
27 2.44 0.84 
Responsibility Ze 0.49 De29 4.00 
5 pe HS: 0.93 X 
7, 3502 On 71. 
9 Shee ly) 0.88 
2 233 0.98 X 
Ate) oy OL 0.85 
30 Pi | ON xX 
48 1% 775 Omnia, 
Reward 2570 OeO2 00 4.00 
Ly Bee 0.92 Xx 
18 2.49 0.89 X 
19 3.43 ORNS 
20 2.60 O97 
pas 2.45 0.82 
50 ee Se) 0.90 Xx 
Risk 2689 0.65 HOKE) 4.00 
22 Sh eS} 0.86 
25 220 0.94 Xx 
24 QING 0.84 
25 begets OF70 Xx 
26 1.98 0.86 X 
Warmth 2.90 0.69 1.00 4.00 
6 1.92 0.84 Xx 
i 3.24 0-83 
28 Msg) 0.88 Xx 
29 De ah 1.00 
oy PAA Nae OZ X 
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Table 40 (Continued) 


a cl ee NA eae eee 
Scales and 


Items Mean Seps Minimum Maximum Reflections 
(oe ee ee ee See ees ae ee eee Mei ey ks 


Support 2.95 0°63 1.00 4.00 
o2 StL Ons 
33 t.o2 0.86 X 
34 2.46 0.96 
35 oe LO 0.82 x 
36 1.84 0.70 X 
Standards 2592 0.46 1220 4.00 
37 reo] 0.80 X 
38 1.36 OS Tae) X 
39 2. StL Oeel X 
40 2355 Ons 
41 2207 OL.738 
42 Bers 0.84 
COnkLTCte 2.0L 0265 2.00 4.00 
43 2200 (Ties re! 
44 2.34 0.79 xX 
45 22-20 0.89 X 
46 2259 0.84 
Identity 2067 0.70 1S GIS) 4.00 
14 722, 8) a2 xX 
16 2.68 Oso 
47 2.08 Soares) X 
49 3.14 0235 
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